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Correct Lubrication Fights 
For You Inside Your Diesel 
and Throughout Your Plant! 


OU’RE in the front row, looking at 
oe terrific battle inside a big Diesel 
engine. Here, heat and oxygen gang to- 
gether to attack the lubricating oil, 
shown in red. 

This battle royal is typical of similar 
battles going on constantly inside all 
the machines in your plant. It points up 
the tremendous importance of Correct 
Lubrication to more continuous pro- 
duction, lower maintenance cost, greater 
Over-all efficiency. 


Increased net profit for your plant is 
the goal of the Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative who works with your staff. 

He brings you our 78 years of lubri- 
cation experience, greatest in the world. 
He offers complete analysis of all your 
lubrication requirements and a sound 
practical Lubrication Plan to assure the 
application of the right oil in the right 
place, in the right way. You'll find it 
pays to have him supply all of your 
lubrication needs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. « White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago 
Div. « White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. ¢ Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION, CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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,is what our own | 
‘perience preaches. i 
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AN your own experience preach to you about been proved under severest service conditions 
the many advantages of Hycar oil-resistant throughout all industry. Why not prove it to your- 
nthetic rubbers? Have you had any experience self? Ask for parts made with Hycar Synthetic 


ith Hycar? If so, it has Rubber for your product. 
eady told you what sim- Check These Superior Features of Hycar Hycar is now available 
1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimensional stability of parts. . 
experience has told 2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° F. dry heat; up to both for experimental pur- 
300° F. hot oil. , 
undreds of other enthu- 3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than natural rubber. poses and for production 
: 4. REEER COLD ROW—cues of leveled tempura: of any essential product. 
‘ic Hycar users—that 5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY —down to —65° F. 
: 6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than many other synthetic Our Technical Service Staff 
Hycar has contributed rubbers. . 
7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to checking or cracking will be glad to help you 
buch to the products they trom euldation. ‘ es 
©. HARDNESS RANGS—compounds con be verted from extremely with your individual prob- 
hake or use. ett «Aon ea ' 
9. NON-ADHERENT TO ) METAL —compounde will not adhere to metals lems. Hycar Chemical Com- 
even after prole ge act under pr (Metal edhesions can 
Hycar’s superiority has si tin wim deed) pany, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Relbber 


Free—write for your copy of the new pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly used synthetic rubber terminology. 


Republic’s Kesearch 


in Synthetics develops 
Improvements 
in Products 


REAT things are happening in the 
G designing and construction of me- 
chanical rubber products. The advent of 
synthetic rubber and special purpose synthetics has opened 
a new field of endeavor for Republic technicians. Re- 
search and experimentation has brought forth extra-service 
qualities never possible with nattral rubber. 

Republic products branded Reprene are constructed 
with heat-and-oil-resisting materials, adding greatly to the 
service life’ of belting, hose, and other industrial products. 
Super-Excelo Reprene Conveyor Belts are constructed tc 
handle highly abrasive material, oily material and large 
size rock. Reprene Hot Material Belts convey materials at 
a higher temperature than ever before. Challenger Re- 
prene Belts operate on transmission drives which are de- 
structive to belts because of high speed and small pulleys 
or from oil and grease. See your Republic Distributor and 
get his recommendations. 
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aa fide Program in Works 


ia ¢ Administration is feeling its way 
...])brd a world trade program—the next 
.. (@ in international collaboration be- 
the military and political coop- 
“Bn called for by the Dumbarton 
. Vy ; proposals. . a . 
""|) he main emphasis of British diplo- 
owe conversations with the U. S. 
t postwar affairs is on trade. The 
ch fear a U. S. drive against cartels 
icft.qmout a corresponding move to lower 
and abstain from subsidies on 
it commodities. 
is country, in turn, seeks an inter- 
Bonal trade program that will pro- 
’;_9S4M% large export outlets for U. S. goods, 
Cull st the same time encourage imports 
ys that will help put other countries, 
h have exportable surpluses, back 


cr, Palamneit feet. 

lanagi , ‘ 
‘{c&picion Abroad 
iond A. 


Mficial disclosures of this country’s 
posed policy in world trade will be 
le after the election—if President 
bsevelt wins. 

e State Dept. is ready with detailed 
lies prepared in connection with this 
try’s forthcoming proposal for a 
jtilateral trade agreement which is 
ected to be submitted to a four- 
er, or perhaps even a United Na- 
s, commercial conference. A strong 
ck by the Administration on the 
it problem is in the offing. 

ming at international agreement 
commerce is expected to more 
cult than reaching an accord on the 
ective security program because of 
5.2 fe apprehension of other governments 
sby «Mi groups in other nations about domi- 
| Ca ion by the U. S. 
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a The cool reception that the Bretton 
1. ¢.ggoods monetary a (BW-Jul. 
Jade: 44,p15) received in Britain is evi- 
gs Mice of the suspicion which attends 
0 Hs country’s postwar aims. This sus- 
as ON is vated by the cross-pur- 
Rm 


Rm Bes at which our government agencies 
ow. qe Working, notably the War Food Ad- 
nistration’s scheme to subsidize ex- 

of cotton and wheat (BW-—Sep. 
44,)18), which has aroused apo- 
/ BBctic anger in the State Dept. 


= Bingle Trade Agency Urged 


0 eliminate the confusion which re- 
ts from the present scattering of for- 
ear. trade affairs among half a dozen 
os MMeral agencies, and thus enable this 
ntry to pursue its foreign trade poli- 
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cies with certainty and vigor, Donald 
Nelson is actively circulating a proposal 
that this country set up an agency 
similar to the Bntish Board of Trade, 
its chief to have membership in the 
President’s cabinet. 

Such an agency would bring together 
the functions in the foreign trade field 
now performed by the State and Com- 
merce departments, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Tariff Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, and others. 

Nelson’s plan isn’t likely to evoke 
much enthusiasm from Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull or Secretary of Com- 


merce Jesse Jones. 
+ 
Services Put on the Brakes 


The official attitude toward recon- 
version has toughened up again—tem- 
porarily. 

Barring sudden victory in Europe, you 
will hear more about war production oes 
and manpower shortages. Reconversion 
planning and aes telaxation of 
controls by WPB will continue, but 
until manpower deficits are made up in 
half a dozen critical munitions pro- 
grams, there will be less open support 
or resumption of civilian production. 

The Army and Navy again are ac- 
tively hostile to anything that seems to 
distract attention from arms produc- 
tion. Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric and former WPB ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman, has just called 


off a series of speeches on G.E.’s post- 
war plans at the request of the services. 

Military spokesmen have scored sey- 
eral real triumphs in swinging civilian 
officials—notably Maury Maverick, chair- 
man of Smaller War Plants Corp.— 
around to their viewpoint. 

Paul V. McNutt’s War Manpower 
Commission is squirming under the 
charge that manpower shortages are re- 
sponsible for lags in heavy trucks, heavy 
ammunition, tires, textiles, and a few 
others. Last week, McNutt sounded 
out his aides on a drastic proposal to 
limit all referrals of workers to the half- 
dozen or so industries that are run- 
ning behind their manpower goals. 
WMC officials talked him out of that 
but agreed to shorten the referral list 
and put additional pressure on man- 
power in critical areas. 


Refining V-E Day Plan 


The long interval between WPB 
chairman J. A. Krug’s announcement 
of his plan for relaxing most controls 
after V-E Day (BW-—Sep.9’44,p5) and 
the day when it can actually be put into 
effect is leaving time for refinements 
which wouldn’t have been possible if 
V-E Day had come as soon as every- 
body expected. 

As a result, business can expect that 
few industries will be entirely freed from 
controls immediately after V-E Day. 
WPB is finding that it can’t let down 
all the bars without making life tough 


Termination Documents 


Washington has just ground out 
two solid documents on contract ter- 
mination that war contractors will 
have to digest during the next few 
weeks. They are the quarterly re- 

tt of the Director of Contract 
Rettlement and the new joint Army- 
Navy termination regulation. 

The director’s report will be a 
handy reference volume for contrac- 
tors as it combines all the regulations 
of the Office of Contract Settlement 
with sample settlement forms and 
general statistics. 

Director Robert H. Hinckley re- 

rts that terminations so far have 
involved 37,000 prime contracts 
with a total value of $21,000,000,- 
000. Of these, 28,000 terminations— 
involving items valued at $9,000,- 
000,000—have been settled by pay- 


Available 


ment of $340,000,000. Hinckley 
predicts that V-E Day terminations 
will run better than $20,000,000,- 
000, most of them in the first three 
months. 

The new joint termination regu- 
lation unifies Army and Navy termi- 
nation procedures for the first time. 
Its 300 loose-leaf pages (to be sup- 
plemented at intervals by revisions) 
cover all angles of termination, in- 
cluding plant clearance, interim 
financing, pretermination planning. 

Contractors can obtain the direc- 
tor’s = from the Office of Con- 
tract lement, Federal Reserve 
Bldg., Washington; the joint ter- 
mination regulation from the Joint 
Termination Regulation Distribution 
Office, 6th Floor, 90 Church St., 
New York City 7. 
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ines for making 1 nro- ng t 
ee America went to war. Soon they will site the past—upon the development 
away when il and jobs again—and heres of engines that get more work oul, own 
duce civilian automobi sutomobiles than ever before! of each gallon of gasoline. pe 

. &r a wee! 
why they will be bette A big step in this direction has 5" 
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already been taken. Immedi 


> Producing 6,000,000 auto- most of the essential replace- ately after the war the petro 


mobiles a year will provide ments are made—what then? _‘leum industry will be able tom 
many a postwar job. supply gasoline of far higherf&irable 


The mshiie, solien, Abii. Early in the post-war period, quality . - . gasoline that in “" 

cars will undoubtedly become _engines designed to utilize it will, }, 
better looking, more comfort- ‘ give more power, more mile-fjl a 
able,easiertohandleanddrive. —_ age, better performance. Thus,@"™* 
But the most significant prog- the foundation for more efl- Ade 
ress in motorcar design will cient engines is already laid. 


glass, ceramics, plastics, elec- 
trical parts and other materials 
consumed by such production 


will help to stimulate many idle. 


Youn 


industries. lroad 
Every car manufacturer will p with 
produce to the limit at first— ETHYL CORPORATION pea 
and for some months after “‘the Chrysler Building, New York City ETHYLZ 

wraps” are taken off. All cars Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- [rn — ms 


will be “‘easy to sell.” But after prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


stetteeniiaen 


Wertime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved the 
way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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her agencies. Thus OPA com- 
«, meeting with WPB (BW —Oct. 
5), have plumped for abandon- 
of quantity controls on civilian 
wherever possible, but would like 
~ some quality and distribution 
ols retained. Other agencies—For- 
Feonomic Administration, Smaller 
Plants Corp.—are having their say. 
xther, there have been more than 
uch meetings, and there will be 


) WPB’s detailed V-E Day plan (a 
nd draft of it was on Krug’s desk 
this month) is undergoing constant 
jification. 

* 

Single Price Plan 


)PA’s plan for a single, over-all re- 
price scheme to replace the General 
imum Price Regulation outlived 
chiefs of the agency’s Consumer 
is Price Division, Reagan Connolly 
Byres Gitchell. The incumbent, 
ne Ney, isn’t taking any chances. 
ing this week before the National 
bil Dry Goods Assn., he gave the 
»a public funeral. It was privately 


d long ago (BW —Sep.16’44,p7). 
& 


ng to See Biddle Again 


hobert R. Young, chairman of rail- 
owning Alleghany Corp., will pay 
ther call on the Dept. of Justice 
week to talk over the pending anti- 
age Suit against the western roads 
\-Sep.9’44,p32). Justice Dept. at- 
eys welcomed Young’s first visit 
week when he indicated that he 
ght support their contention that re- 
in present rate-making practices is 
irable. 

Antitrust officials think they have a 
id case on legal grounds but are 
g by the railroads’ charge that it 
all a bluff. They therefore liked the 
blicity which followed Young’s first 
F ay Attorney General Francis 
idle. 

Young, always a lone wolf amon 
load men, for years has been rm 
p with the investment houses of J. P. 
ogan and Kuhn, Loeb, two of the 
tendants in the pending suit. 


ter and Reinsch on FCC? 


With the retirement of James Law- 
ice Fly from the Federal Communi- 
tions Commission this month, after 
™ i stormy years, two vacancies will ex- 
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Polltakers Weigh 


That this is likely to be the closest 
presidential election since the Wil- 
son-Hughes contest of 1916 (page 
15) is borne out by the fact that both 
of the two national polls reporting 
the probable state-by-state vote put 
the majority of the electoral votes in 
the statistically unpredictable “‘piv- 
otal” range. 

(A small statistical sample, such as 

those on which the polls are based, is 
subject to a possible error of about 
4% in either direction. The pivotal 
states are those which fail to show 
a majority for either candidate 
greater than this possible error.) 
@ What Polls Show—The final Cross- 
ley poll credits Roosevelt with 151 
sure electoral votes and Dewey 66— 
the remaining 314 being pivotal. ‘The 
final Gallup poll will not be released 
until next Monday, but the semi- 
final report gives Dewey 66 sure 
electoral votes and Roovevelt 179, 
with 286 in the doubtful range. A 
majority of the electoral college is 
2606. 

If the doubtful states are distrib- 
uted between the candidates accord- 
ing to the leaning shown by the 
polls, Crossley gives Roosevelt 277 
votes, Dewey 150, with 104 exactly 
on the line, Gallup gives Dewey 255, 
Roosevelt 206, with 70 on the line. 
Crossley goes on to predict which 
way the 50-50 states may go—a fore- 
cast which he qualifies by saying that 
it is his personal appraisal, as 
“sound research practice does not 
permit poll-reporting to make esti- 


mates of photo finishes.” He divides 


the 104 votes on the 50-50 line as 
follows: 27 for Dewey and 77 for 
Roosevelt, making his final guess 


the Election 


give Roosevelt 354, Dewey 177. 
@ Soldier Vote Factor—The compara- 
bility of the two polls is affected, 
however, by the fact that Gallup does 
not include any estimate of the sol- 
dier vote, while Crossley attempts to 
predict this factor on the basis of the 
preference of civilians of the same 
age. 

As to the effect of the soldier vote, 
Gallup says: “. . . in some states the 
soldier vote may add as much as 1% 
to Roosevelt's figure.” Crossley’s 
figures show that the nationwide vote 
is shifted 1% toward Roosevelt by 
inclusion of his estimate of the sol- 
dier vote. 

If Gallup’s state-by-state figures 

were to be shifted toward Roosevelt 
by 1%, as an estimate of the effect of 
soldier ballots, his total would be 
Roosevelt, 276; Dewey, 177; on the 
line, 78. And the 177 votes that this 
computation gives to Dewey are, 
state for state, the same as those 
credited to Dewey in Crossley’s per- 
sonal appraisal. 
@ The “Undecided” Vote—Crossley’s 
final survey brings to light some in- 
teresting facts which may have a 
vital effect on the election. 

A special “voting apathy” poll 
showed Roosevelt partisans slightly 
more interested in casting ballots 
than were Dewey voters. Voters who 
remained undecided until most re- 
cently showed a slightly higher pro- 
Roosevelt percentage than those who 
had made up their minds a month or 
more ago. And as of late October, 
the Roosevelt voters were slightly 
more certain that they would stick to 
their choice than were the Dewey 
voters. 


It is conceivable—though not likely 
—that the final result of the election 
will not be known on Nov. 8, pos- 
sibly not until Dec. 5—because eight 
states will count soldier ballots re- 
ceived after Nov. 7. Five of these 
do not count any soldier votes on 


election day, but impound them all 
until the official canvassing date. 
Therefore, none of these states will 
be certain for either candidate unless 
his civilian plurality exceeds the num- 
ber of uncounted soldier ballots. The 
eight states are: 


State and Date of Whether Number of 1940 Plurality 
Electoral Counting of or Not Soldier Ballots for Roosevelt (R) 
Vote Soldier Ballots Impounded Mailed Out or Willkie (W) 
Mo. ( ) Sees Nov. 10 Yes 120,000 87,467 R 
2 ht) eee Nov. 22 Yes 644,305 281,187 R 
Colo. (6) ..... Nov. 22 Yes 36,000 14,022 W 
Calif. (25) ....Nov. 24 Yes 256,612 526,199 R 
Wash. (8) ....Nov. 24 No 67,000 140,022 R 
Neb. (6) ..... Nov. 30 No Not available 88,524 W 
N. D. (4) ...-Dec. 5 No 16,000 30,554 W 
R..£ (4) wove Dec. § Yes 40,000 43,529 R 
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Profit by 
Controlled Heating 


Each day’s heating requirements for your 
building differ. One day may be cold, the 
next day may be warm. There’s only one 
way you can obtain comfortable heat with 
rationed fuel— by installing a heating sys- 
tem that is automatically controlled. 


The Webster Moderator System of ‘Steam 
Heating is a controlled system. There’s 
no overheating or underheating....No 
costly waste of rationed fuel. With the 
Webster Moderator System, you receive 
the correct amount of heat to agree with 
any weather condition. 


Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
controlled by an tdoor Thermostat 
which automatically adjusts the heating 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor 
temperatures. For prompt heating-up, bal- 
anced distribution of steam, and even 
room temperature throughout your build- 
ing, specify a Webster Moderator System. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Daginame have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large buildings in America (many less than 
ten years old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed. 


If you have a problem in heating your 
building oy y, write for “Performance 
Facts”. is free booklet contains case 
studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
stallations and the great savings they are 
effecting. 


In the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating there are just four control 
elements—an Outdoor Thermostat, a 
Main Steam Control Valve, a manual 
Variator and a pressure control Cabinet. 
These controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System ... assuring highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 
modern steam heating. Address Dept. BW-11. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Condes, N. }. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam ti 


Representatives in 1 Cities Est. 
Ba Ueneda, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montr 
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Steam Heating 


ist on the commission. The first oc- 
curred with the retirement of T. A. M. 
Craven last June. 

Dopesters are speculating that either 
Paul Porter, Democratic National Com- 
mittee publicity director, or J. Leon- 
ard Reinsch, the Democratic commit- 
tee’s radio chief, will be named if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is reelected—possibly 
both. 

Either man would be acceptable to 
the broadcasting industry. Fly is re- 
ported to favor Porter, but Porter’s 
friends say he would not accept ap- 
pointment. Porter, a former attorney 
for Columbia Broadcasting System, was 
OPA wartime rent control chief until 
last July. Reinsch is on leave as man- 
aging Fetcten of several radio stations 
owned by James M. Cox, Roosevelt's 
running mate in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920. Reinsch is a strong advo- 
cate of new radio legislation to spell out 
-FCC’s powers. 


Windfall for Texas Citrus 


The Florida hurricane may have 
blown a windfall to Texas citrus growers 
in the form of higher price ceilings if 
Florida citrus growers can convince the 
War Food Administration that Florida’s 
storm loss is worse than WFA thinks 
it is. 

WEA admits that storm damage is 
likely to cut Florida’s grapefruit crop 
43%, oranges 20%, tangerines 6%. But 
the growers claim damage of 55%, 30%, 
and 15%, and they want prices upped 
by 65¢ to 75¢ a box. 

Raising ceilings to cover the misfor- 
tune of Florida growers would give 
Texas growers an opportunity to raise 
their prices, as it is impractical to set 
higher ceilings only for the fruit grown 
in Florida, because you can’t tell by 
looking at a grapefruit where it comes 
from. 

Texas’ Oct. 1 estimates on produc- 
tion were 20,150,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit and 3,750,000 boxes of oranges. 
WFEA’s poststorm estimates for Florida 


are: grapefruit, 20,500,000 boxes; or- 
anges, 20,500,000; tangerines, 4,700,- 
000. 


Another result, if prices on fresh 
fruit go up, will be less citrus for can- 
ning. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Keeping pace with the increasing 
tempo of war is the medical discharge 
rate of United States fighting men, who 
swamp Selective Service boards seeking 
answers on the shift from military to 
civilian life—and loans to finance the 
transformation (page 66). 
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PARSON 
LINEN 
LEDGER 


Strength and durability 
essential in the paper selec; 


for records, permanent dog 
ments, bank notes, contrad 
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E OUTLOOK 


Outcome of this presidential election, over the short run, will have little effect 
on the business outlook. Ours is still a war economy. 

The long run, however, is something else again. Businessmen generally 
feel that they will live in a more friendly climate if Dewey wins. They also 
have more confidence in his ability as an administrator. 

The fact remains that Wall Street—which mirrors business sentiment 
through investors’ dollars—hasn’t staged a “Republican rally.’ Traders, 
hard-headed as always, take the official betting odds seriously. 

° 
The course of business activity over the next few months is cut and dried, as 
nearly as such a thing is possible. It will be determined by how much the 
armed forces want and how soon they want it. 

The military will continue in the driver’s seat after V-E Day, dictating 
the cutbacks and thus, more or less directly, reconversion. 

This again emphasizes the dramatic shifts in the military timetable. 

Our generals have been warning for some time that the Nazis might not 
be defeated this year. Prime Minister Churchill—for the political reason, 
among others (page 112), of avoiding a general election now—told Parlia- 
ment this week that the European war might drag into next summer. 

Meanwhile, the smashing defeat of the Japanese navy has materially 
shortened the probable length of the war in the Pacific (page 111). 

- 
Business Week repeatedly has pointed to the possibility—not probability— 
that the two fronts might collapse within a few months of one another. |t is 
generally agreed that this would mean severe economic shocks. 

Suppose Germany should not fall before June, and that it then appeared 
certain that Japan would go within the year. Initial cutbacks would be 
accentuated; all war production, of course, would end shortly after Japan’s 
defeat. 

Thus, in the space of a few months, about 60 billion dollars of munitions 
expenditures yearly would be cut off. That’s quite a slice of present annual 
manufacturing volume of between 95 and 100 billion dollars or a gross 
national produ&t now running about 195 billion. 

Bear in mind, though, that this is painting the business picture in its 
darkest colors. Organized resistance in Germany won't last long after we 
cross the Rhine, our immediate objective (BW—Oct.28'44,p107). 

« 
We have gone a long way in preparing for the transition from a war to a peace 
economy, if you add everything up. Laws have been passed, techniques estab- 
lished, and experience gained in meeting specific problems. 

Spot authorization—This method of piecemeal reconversion, after a 
faltering start, is beginning to surprise everybody (BW—Oct.28'44,p15). 

Reconversion pricing—Although still a thorn in the side of business, 
OPA is trying to maintain a flexible policy and aid WPB programs. 

WPB controls—The announced plan to scrap almost all the L (limita- 
tion) and M (raw material) orders on V-E Day is the greatest single help to 
industry in its reconversion planning. 

Termination—Experiences in actual termination and settlement of war 
contracts, plus the pretermination or ‘dress rehearsal’ technique of prepar- 
ing for the real thing (BW—Oct.28'44,p21), will save time, headaches. 

Surpluses—An unduly burdensome disposal law isn’t helping any, but 
some progress has been made in planning surplus disposal. A little experi- 
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ence has been gained in clearing manufacturers’ floors of excess tools, and 
plans are being considered for constructing great numbers of prefabricated 
sheds to house such machinery. 

Taxes—Exploratory talks have won agreement that corporation excess- 
profits taxes should be cut after victory in Europe; there is also agreement— 
in principle, at least—on ending this levy as soon as is possible. 

. 


Placement of war workers and ex-servicemen in civilian industry as this 
becomes necessary is now getting the studious attention of the War Man- 
power Commission and United States Employment Service. 

WMC now is compiling an industry-by-industry series of loose-leaf 
studies for USES counselors. These give employment needs, types of jobs, job 
training, wages, and working conditions in various lines. 

While WMC and USES have no postwar standing, here is a tip that they 
cre planning to make themselves useful enough to be carried over. USES and 
the WPB’s Area Production Urgency Committees have cooperated in getting 
people into war work, should be able to help in getting them out. 

e 


WPB’s recent authorization for Mack Trucks, Inc., to resume production of 
buses at its Allentown (Pa.) plant is mainly a belated effort to get bus output 
up to schedule—and up to needs of over-worked line operators. 

Integral buses turned out in the first nine months of this year numbered 
3,587, 20% below schedule. Lack of castings has held things up, as in the 
case of heavy trucks for the Army. 

The go-ahead for Mack can’t remedy the situation at once, however. 
It will take two or three months to get ready for manufacturing, and there 
will be a further lapse of several months before initial deliveries. 

e 


Look for a drive to raise floor and ceiling prices on better-grade cattle and 
hogs—and for improvement in quality of the meat your butcher offers. 

Present ceilings were set to discourage putting grain into slaughter 
animals. Now, with record corn and wheat crops, the worries about feed 
shortage have evaporated. 

More feeding of corn will mean more pounds per animal as well as 
more toothsome beef. This will give you some idea: Since midsummer we 
have been killing 10% more cattle in order to get 6% more meat than last 
yeor. 

Note to the shoe trade: Fatter cattle necessarily have bigger hides. 
Signs of a pickup in production of soft goods, as indicated by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index figures on shoes and textiles for September, are to be 
viewed as pretty much a flash in the pan. 

The Army, which was supposed to have pretty well filled all nearby 
needs for woolens, has come in with large orders to be filled in the first 
quarter of 1945. These will take two-thirds of current output. 

Men’s wool suits will be scarcer next spring as a result. 

The cotton textile trade looks for steady, if slight, deterioration in the 
production situation due to declining manpower. Shoe manufacturers feel 
that they will do well to maintain the recent rate of output. 

There has been a steady decline in production of leather shoes for 
civilians and a very heavy draft on inventory. Nonmilitary production has 
been held on an even keel—over 35,000,000 pairs a month—by greater 
volume of the types which are not rationed. 
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4,300,000 JOBS 
TO DO TODAY 


These are busy days for everybody in the 
telephone business. About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance messages go 
over the lines in the average business 
day. (That’s in addition to more than 
100,000,000 daily local conversations.) 


Most of these millions of messages go 
through all right but sometimes the Long 
Distance lines to war-busy centers get 
crowded. Then the Long Distance oper 
ator may ask your help by saying- 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
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flection Outlook 


War and the foreign policy issues put the odds on the 
Democrats for the presidency, the Senate, and even the House, 
but they could be overturned in the closest election since 1916. 


Business concern about the relation 

of political leadership to the war and 
to the economic outlook (page 9) in- 
gitably made the election a primary 
topic of speoulation in the factories, 
rod stores, and farmyards of the 
country this week. 
Already Set—Little of the speculation 
revolved around possible last-minute 
hifts in the odds, for experience has 
shown that few changes in votes are 
likely to be effected by the climactic 
cescendo of oratory that fills the final 
days of a (Sqape; campaign. It was 
accepted that, for all practical purposes, 
the 1944 campaign had already come 
to its end. 

It was also generally accepted that 
the odds were on Roosevelt, even 
though this could well prove to be the 
dosest contest since Wilson kept the 
presidency from Hughes by the breath- 
lessly marrow measure of California’s 
handful of electoral votes. 
¢ Weighing the Chances—Hard-headed 
Wall Street saw that conclusion writ- 
ten in the betting commissioners’ books 
and was even tempted to doubt the 
narrowness of the impending margin. 
Political speculators, studying the pub- 
lic opinion polls and trying to weigh 
the imponderables—the soldier vote, the 


nonparty sentiment, and the volume of 
stored-up grievances against the Roose- 
velt Admunistration—gave close atten- 
tion to the consensus of the political 
writers. 

They found that a majority of the 
men who had canvassed the states, rid- 
den the campaign trains, and watched 
the contest from beginning to end for 
the country’s press had come out with 
three main conclusions. These conclu- 
sions, definite but less dogmatic and 
opposed by a — minority than in 
any year since 1916, were: 

(1) That President Roosevelt will be 
reelected to a fourth term. 

(2) That the Democrats will retain 
control of the Senate even if Dewey 
wins. 

(3) That the House of Representa- 
tives will remain narrowly Democratic 
if Roosevelt wins. 

@ Three Forecast Points—This presiden- 
tial forecast rested chiefly on three 
points. 

One centers on the war news. The 
slowness of the stubborn fight on the 
Western Front, with the great Rhine 
offensive evidently postponed until well 
after election, is expected to cut the 
strength of Dewey’s emphasis on “‘ead- 
ership for the postwar years” and to 


ai 


tanklin D. Roosevelt meets the electorate in Philadel- 
phia (left), Thomas E. Dewey in Chicago, as both men 
make last-minute public grandstand plays in the home 
etch of the most fervid presidential race since the last 


weaken the willingness of voters to risk 
the conviction that “it’s time for a 
change.” At the same time—if some- 
what contradictorily—the _ pre-election 
naval victory in the Philippines is 
counted for an argument against “‘break- 
ing the continuity of leadership while 
the battles are going so well.” 

@QOn the Record—Second, much _ is 
made of the point that, on the record, 
the two nominees are not in basic dis- 
agreement on any essential domestic 
or foreign policy and, therefore, apart 
from objections to a fourth term in 
principle, the choice is likely to lie in 
which leadership—President Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Party or Gover- 
nor Dewey and the Republican Party— 
will do the most important things bet- 
ter. 

Here the forecasters emphasize the 
fact that Dewey is obviously handi- 
capped by the congressional votes of his 
party against many of the main foreign 
and domestic purposes that he has 
espoused in the campaign. 

e@ The Persistent Issue—Third factor in 
giving the edge to Roosevelt is a judg- 
ment on strategy. Despite Dewey's 
most strenuous efforts and despite his 
full-length indorsement of the Dum- 
barton Oaks security plans, the Republi- 
can nominee has been unable to re- 
move foreign policy as an issue. The 
Dewey strategy obviously has been to 
try to convince the country that it can 
safely vote against a domestic adminis- 
tration that he believes it does not want 
without risking a peace program that he 
recognizes it does want. 

e political observers see that 


war. But this year the home strétch stretches to Dec. 5, 
last date for the last state tally of the votes of that 
important section of the electorate whose big parades are 
taking place a long way from Main Street (page 7). 


strategy countered by Roosevelt’s jump 
ahead in advocating that the American 
delegate to the proposed Security Coun- 
cil be endowed in advance with congres- 
sional authority to vote the use of force 
against aggression, and by the play that 
the President has made of the G.O.P.’s 
so-called isolationist record in Congress. 

Thus, the campaign closes with 
Roosevelt on the eae on two for- 
cign policy issues—one of leadership 
and one of party capacity to carry for- 
ward the expressed aims of both leaders. 
e Senate and House—The congressional 
forecasts are based on mathematics and 
history. To win the Senate, the Re- 
publicans would have to elect 24 of 28 
senators who are running this year out- 
side the Deep South, and the list in- 
cludes candidates in such doubtful 
states as Kentucky, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, New York, Connec- 
ticut, and Missouri. To win the House 
without Dewey—and in face of the 
Solid South-they would have to re- 
peat what their party accomplished only 
against Hayes in 1876 and against Wil- 
son in 1916—perhaps a strong possibil- 
ity in this election year which has been 
compared with 1916, but not an odds- 
on bet. 

Safest odds of all are probably those 
placed on the prospect that whoever 
wins the White House will have legis- 
lative trouble on his hands—Dewey with 
a Democratic Senate, unless his'sweep is 
far reaching; Roosevelt with a House 
which will continue to be ruled on 
domestic matters by an anti-New Deal 
coalition of southern Democrats and 


Republicans. 


Stopgap Building 
Slight relaxation of rules 
will give construction industry 
something definite to work on 
but only in congested areas. 


Hope dies hard in Washington, but 
the construction industry is about ready 
to admit that it isn’t getting anywhere 
with its campaign for immediate relaxa- 
tion of controls over residential build- 


ing. 
. Toasts Program—Contractors. now 
are trying to content themselves with 
the consolation prize handed them by 
WPB and the National Housing 
Agency—an interim program of home 
building in congested areas. 

. War agencies and the industry alike 
regard the new program as a stopgap, 
but from a contractor's viewpoint it has 
the advantage of being something defi- 
nite and immediate. If Germany goes 
under within the next few months, the 
new program may be swallowed ~ in 
a general removal of controls (BW— 
Sep.30’44,p5). If not, it will provide a 
volume of residential construction just 
_ enough to hold the industry to- 
gether until V-E Day. 


@ Limited by WPB-Since 1942, all 
construction has been regulated by 
WPB’s master order L-41. This limits 
construction to projects contributing in 
one way or another to the war effort 
(BW—Mar.25’44,p15). The only resi- 
dential building permitted during the 


war has fallen into two classes. (1) ,, 
housing (the H-l program), and (9) 
hardship cases affecting health «+ safety 
(the H-3 program). 
The effect of the new progr.iin is ty 
set up another category di hous 
ing eligible for approval. H-2 | \ousing 
will be confined to congested arcas, by 
it won’t be subject to occupancy x 
strictions. This is the main povnt that 
distinguishes it from H-1 war | using 
Everything built under the war housing 
program has to be reserved for inm, 
grant war workers. 
@ Top Price Is $8,000—The H-2 pro 
gram makes neweas for a higher sales 
price and a higher rent than anythin 
allowed under war housing rules. NHA, 
WPB, and OPA have worked out q 
three-cornered agreement which: sets a 
top price of $8,000 and a maximum 
shelter rent of $65 on H-2 housing in INC 
selected high-cost areas. Top for wal. 
housing has been $6,000, with a rentimoferm™ 
of $50. ation 


Wrangling over the sales price was Am 
one of the things that delayed action Hers Vi 
on the new program. NHA has been fi 
working on its H-2 plans since carly ig 
summer, but it didn’t get all the de. ch 0 
tails ironed out until last week. t to 11 
@ OPA Objected — Originally, NHAMBp of t 
wanted a $9,000 top in high cost areas Mh nmer 
but this proposal promptly drew fire t 
from OPA. mess 

In compromising on $8,000, OPA got iF | 
a gentlemen’s agreement with NHAgpsiden 


limiting the top price to eight areas 
and to not more than 15% of the 
program. It also insisted that the more ape 


expensive H-2 houses should show ages 
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LETHAL FLEXIBILITY 


Hottest plane in the Army’s aero- 
nautical stable is the Douglas A-26, an 
attack bomber which already has 
acquired a reputation for versatility. 
Powered by twin 2,000-hp. engines, 
the invader is being adapted as 


bomber, night fighter, torpedo de- 
stroyer, and for strafing jobs. In addi- 
tion the ship is a case study in indus- 
trial and mechanical ingenuity. De- 
signed in 1941, it was the first Doug- 
las plane developed for mass manufac- 
ture, and requires an extremely short 
production line—specially equipped to 


. Its 
fit the plane for specific missions, thus J the 
saving trips to modification centers. ‘ 
Faced with a shortage of welders, aye 
Douglas substituted a sheet metal Hi.) 
type mount for the customary welded Hilder: 
steel tubing, has devised a single Hy co 
power assembly that can be used #"' 
interchangeably on either wing. = 
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ING THE STAGE 


ferring on a program for the In- 
ational Business Conference are 
American trade and industrial 
ders whose organizations are spon- 
ing the unprecedented confab 
ch opens next week. They are 
to right) Eliot Wadsworth, chair- 
1 of the International Chamber of 
mmerce’s American section; Eric 
ston, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
ce president; Robert Gaylord, 
‘ident of the National Assn. 


of Manufacturers; and Eugene P. 
Thomas, National Foreign Trade 
Council president. Their meetings 
with their opposite numbers from 48 
Allied and neutral nations will be the 
first united efforts of private American 
interests to plan a smooth transition 
to international postwar trade—on a 
private basis. The eight-day confer- 
ence, opening at Rye, N. Y., Nov. 10, 
will be as significant to U.S. business 
as the Bretton Woods and recent 
Dumbarton Oaks talks—at the diplo- 
matic level—were to the nation. 


esponding improvement over war 
sing in the same district. 

igher Standards—The maximum 

angle is doubly important to 

\ders because most H-2 housing will 
¢ to be financed through the regular 
rtgage insurance (Title II) of the 
ieral Housing Administration. This 
§ stiffer construction standards than 
A’s emergency financing (Title V1), 
ich was used for war housing. 
Builders argued that if the ceilings 
re set too low, they wouldn’t be able 
qualify for Title If financing. Some 
dict that in the highest cost areas, 
h as Cleveland, even $8,000 won’t 
them enough elbow room. 

Material Eased—WPB already has 
en care of another trouble spot by 
iting its restrictions on the use of 
terials in properly authorized hous- 
. Its biggest concession was to knock 
the limits on total floor area, sub- 
uting a more flexible control on use 
lumber, 

t also reshuffled the war housing 
ical list of materials, in effect giving 
iders reser to use any materials 
y could get without a rating, in ad- 
lon to what they procured with prior- 
assistance. 
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From the viewpoint of the would-be 

home owner, the H-2 program is a step 
back toward peacetime conditions, but 
only a short step. Removal of occu- 
pancy restrictions opens the field to all 
residents of the areas that NHA desig- 
nates as congested. Otherwise, it 
doesn’t change the picture to any great 
extent. 
e 10,000 Units Now—To the building 
industry, the H-2 program means at 
least a minimum level of activity from 
now until V-E Day. NHA expects to 
program about 10,000 family dwelling 
units immediately. After the end of the 
year, things will move faster. 

Even if the war in Europe drags on 

into the middle of 1945, officials think 
they will be able to authorize about 
200,000 starts for the next year. If the 
war should end within the next three 
months, they hope to get 400,000 units 
started in 1945. 
@ Procedure Unchanged—Until WPB 
takes the breaks off, the procedure for 
authorizing construction will remain 
about the same. The H-2 program, 
like the war housing program, will be 
administered by NHA. 

Prospective builders will make appli- 
cation to NHA field offices. NHA will 


match up their requests with quotas 
established for the various congested 
areas, approve the applications, and pass 
out priorities just as it does now. 
Meanwhile, WPB is taking a 
thoughtful look at the restrictions that 
L-41 clamps on industrial construction. 
Odds are that it will whittle away at 
these steadily until V-E Day. 
@ Policy Revised—WPB already has 
adopted the informal policy of approv- 
ing any project that does not interfere 
with the war program instead of hewing 
to the strict requirement that every 
project make a direct contribution to 
the war. Contractors who had applica- 
tions turned down some time ago are 
finding that this is a good time to re- 
submit them. 


Jet Plane on Ice 


It’s hottest thing on wings, 
but apparently not for this war. 
Planes aren’t fast enough to use 
powerplant most efficiently. 


Every day in all the theaters of war 
overloaded fighter planes are being 
launched from carrier decks and landing 
fields by the use of packaged rocket 
power. 

The German robot bomb has already 

made its indelible mark in the history 
of this war—and the United States is 
now readying a similar weapon (BW— 
Oct.28'44,p19). 
e@ For the Next War—But of all the 
new types of powerplants developed to 
supplement or replace the orthodox in- 
ternal combustion engine in air-borne 
machines, the most revolutionary of all 
—the jet propulsion engine—apparently 
is destined for the next war, not this 
one. 

That seems to be the significance of 
the Army’s surprising announcement 
last week that it was reducing its con- 
tract with Bell Aircraft Corp. for the jet- 
propelled P-59A fighter planes (illustra- 
tion, page 19), just a few wecks after 
the public had been let in on the secret 
that production had at last been achieved 
after two years of work in developing the 
Airacomet (BW-—Jul.8’44,p10). 

But it does not mean that the Army 
is writing off jet propulsion—far from it. 
The jet plane may not be the winning 
weapon in this war, but the Army obvi 
ously intends to continue a vast devel- 
opment program so that we won't be 
caught napping if the Germans do suc- 
ceed with their jet-propelled Messer- 
schmitt in licking some of the problems 
that now keep this kind of aircraft from 
being a first-class fighting machine. Such 
strategy is implicit in the following: 
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(1) The admission that production 
of Airacomets will be continued, pre- 
sumably at cutback levels, and that Bell 
employment will not be cut. 

(2) The announcement this week 
that General Motors’ Allison Division 
will operate a $12,500,000 Defense 
Plant Corp. plant (including 17 test 
cells) for the production of jet engines. 

(3) Testing of a new and even faster 
jet-propelled Eehter, developed by Lock- 

eed. 

(4) Continued research work by other 
aircraft companies—notably North 
American, which is scheduled to have a 
jet plane in six months, and Curtiss- 
Vright which recently announced a 
new jet-propulsion research program. 

Fast as the jet-propelled planes are— 
the fastest ever flown—their big limi- 
tation is their inability to achieve that 
speed at which the jet engine can be 


used with real efficiency. And it is that 


factor of efficiency which may dictate 
the use in tomorrow’s plane of a com- 
bination of the principles of all three 
kinds of pentephavie- tl jet, impulse 
duct, and gas turbine. 

e@ G.E. Development—The gas turbine 
powerplant in the Bell P-59A is a de- 
velopment by General Electric of the 
original design worked out by R. A. F. 
Squadron Leader Frank Whittle of 
England. The best description of its 
operation is provided in the following 
diagram and comment from a General 
Electric advertisment: 


Q: How does the engine work? 

A: Air flows from “A” through the compressor 
“B” into combustion chamber “C,” where it 
is heated and expanded by burning fuel. 
Rushing toward the outlet, part of this hot 
gas turns turbine “D,” which operates the 
compressor ““B.” From here the gas rushes 
through nozzle “E.”” The jet from this nozzle 
drives the plane forward. 


Unlike the conventional propeller- 
type ge which is pulled through the 
air, the propellerless jet plane is liter; 
ally pushed through the air. The rear- 
ward force of the jet shoves it forward 
like a garden hose whose nozzle backs 
away when the water is turned on. Fuel 
is kerosene or low-grade fuel oil. 

Power units of the gas turbine type 
have been used in stationary engine in- 
stallations on the ground for several 
years, but ,these engines are used to 
drive generators or other devices and 
therefore have no power jets. 

In the airplane installations a conven- 
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The creeping rise in “speculative con- 
fidence” has shown signs of becoming 
more vigorous in recent months. This, 
however, has been as much due to de- 
clining business activity as to spo- 
tadic upturns in the stock market. 
Principal interest really should con- 
cern the movement of this measure- 
ment when the heavy cutbacks come. 
Business Week’s Index of Business 
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Activity then undoubtedly will 
much more sharply than it has at 
time since the peak a year ago, 
the stock market, in its turn, pres 
ably has fully discounted this; sto 
are selling on what Wall Street mij 


ing 0 
call an ex-Germany basis. If sto engi 
hold steady or rise during the cuth pe 

an 


period, speculative confidence may 


expected to skyrocket. premi 
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tional propeller can be attached to the 
gas turbine shaft and used for propul- 
sion instead of the jet. A combination 
of propeller and jet also can be used 
and has been embodied in some of the 
designs under development. 
@ Disadvantage Overcome—The propel- 
ler-jet combination overcomes one of 
the inherent disadvantages in the tur- 
bine-jet ger ge its inefficiency at 
low speeds and altitudes. With this ar- 
rangement it seems possible to use the 
propeller where it is most efficient—for 
takeoff and until the airplane reaches 
speeds of more than 500 m.p.h. and 
altitudes above 25,000 ft. When the 
plane passes beyond and above this 
~~ and altitude, propeller efficiency 
rops off rapidly, the blades are feath- 
ered, and the jet comes into play. 

To get the most out of your jet-pro- 
pelled airplane it must be moving at 
somewhere near the speed of sound, 
which is about 700 m.p.h. but at this 
point a new problem turns up to harass 
the aeronautical scientist seeking higher 
and higher speeds. The problem is 
called compressibility, which means that 
the air piles up in front of the wing, and 
the piling breaks up the smoothness of 
air How over the wing surface. The 


ie gi 
And 
t th: 


wing is then buffeted around by an 
shock waves of air which threaten 
destroy it and impair its lifting abilgjger a 
It is this same trick of nature that jtion 
duces the efficiency of propeller biaggengin 
when their rotational speed reaches He ™ 
toward the speed of sound. pine 
@ Seeking Solution—This problem ig alm 
the aerodynamicists burning midnigggng — 
kilowatts in their high-speed wind tapith 
nels, and sooner or hates they will iggturb: 
the answer. Thin wings, of course, ked 
not as susceptible to compressibility Hpowe 
thick ones, but it is difficult to pm fas 
strength and gasoline capacity into cam 
thin wing. plane 

Another idea is to make the gmduct 
cling more closely to the wing by i ld 
troducing some sort of suction. bg" | 
until this problem is solved, the thas 
plane won't be able to go fast enough @ 4" 
make the most of its turbine-jet pow T™ 
plant. 
e New Alloys Needed—Arother pug? ¥: 
lem that must be solved to increase tgs | 
efficiency of the turbine-jet engine 
in the province of the metallurgqg"< 
Most engines of this type are now = fo 
below their most efficient operati 
temperature to increase their Ii 
When new alloys come along which 4 
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withstand higher temperatures, 
} turbine will be a much more 
¢ machine. 
it is not nearly so serious to burn 
sbine-jet engine as it is a recipro- 
engine of the conventional type. 
spine-jet power plant has just a 
ving parts; the reci ——— en- 
s hundreds. It is the simplicity 
turbine type that endows it 
s greatest a 
‘eat But Complex—Through the 
aircraft engine designers have 
») astounding job of increasing 
pwer and decreasing the weight 
psepower of the conventional re- 
ting engine. But their efforts 
en directed toward mechanical 
ements which increase the com- 
pis Of design as the power goes 
eir ingenuity has enabled them 
ve a product in which reliability 
ation is maintained, and even 
ed, although the device becomes 
pore complicated. 
these mechanical marvels reach 
el of about 3,000 hp., they be- 
terrifically complicated and as 
1s look beyond this power output 
gin to seek refuge in mechanical 
ments which consist essentially 
ing more than one of the recipro- 
engines together. Fuel research 
and in hand with engine develop- 
and the large powerplants must 
premium gasoline of high octane 


i up in that high power range 
e gas-turbine looks most attrac- 
And its greatest advantage lies in 
t that al you have to do is make 
per and you get more power in 
tion to size without wracking 
ngineering brain to find ways to 
ye more and more power out of 
ame Old type of cylinder. Fuel 
almost any liquid that burns. 
ng Carburetor—Because of the 
ith which the size and output of 
turbine engine can be scaled up, 
ked for a while as though this 
powerplant would be used mostly 
, fast, high-flying airplanes. Then 
came the Germans with their ro- 
plane (illustration, right); its im- 
uct engine was so simple that 
uld build one in your cellar work- 
in a few hours with not much 
than a soldering iron, some sheet 
and a few fastening devices. 
robot motor is almost a flying 
rector. It consists of a metal tube 
a valve-like shutter in front. Air 
lg in cannot return and is ex- 
d by the ignition of low-grade 
ne and forced out the rear end 
: form of a hot jet, providing pro- 
bn. In this crude form it is ex- 
ly inefficient; it must be launched 
t the air flow started. But given 
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the benefit of technological develop- 
ment and refinement, the revolutionary 
principles of this greatly simplified pow- 
erplant have important possibilities for 
units up to 500 or 600 hp. 

e By Catapult or Rocket—Launching of 
aircraft powered with units of this type 
might be accomplished by catapults or 
by rocket devices for assisted takeoff 
like those now in use on a number of 
our combat aircraft. 

The rocket motor differs from the 
turbine-jet or impulse-duct engine in 
that it provides a series of powerful 
momentary impulses like a roman 
candle to help an airplane take off 
quickly. But it is only a booster and 


the plane must depend upon its regu 
lar powerplant for continued operation. 
@ Handicapped in Flight—Since an air- 
craft requires much more power for 
fully loaded takeoff than it does for level 
flight, it is handicapped throughout the 
flight by the excess weight of power- 
plant only partly used in normal flight. 
The advantages of assisted takeoff are 
therefore obvious. By the same token, 
the load of fuel or bombs that a plane 
can lift from a restricted takeoff area, 
such as a carrier deck, is greatly in- 
creased by an initial boost. 

Air transport operators have been 
hesitant about adopting assisted take- 
off for fear of discomfort to passengers 


Warhead 


Impulse duct engine 


High pressure 
spherical air tanks 


... the “jato” rocket type booster to give planes extra power in takeoffs . . . 


. . . the turbine jet of Bell’s Airacomet . . 


. or a combination of all three? 
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during the initial period of high ac- 
celeration. But the attractive increase 
in load capacity for long flights has 
prompted them to seek methods to 
provide some degree of boost without 
too much of a kick to—or from—the 
passengers. 

In military and naval operations com- 
fort comes after combat efficiency, and 
naval vessels have been equipped with 
catapults for aircraft launching for many 
years. Carrier operations and other 
naval activities, however, demand that 
each airplane have its own booster and 
hence the rocket motor of the “jato” 
type, developed by engineers at the 

alifornia Institute of ‘Technology and 
now produced commercially in standard 
330-hp. packages by Aerojet, Inc., of 
Fasadena (illustration, page 19). 

e Pattern Suenhig- Ths powerplant 
pattern that seems to be emerging is 
something like this: the rocket—to boost 


aircraft into the air; the propeller, driven. 


by a reciprocating engine, or gas turbine, 
or refined impulse-duct engine without 
a propeller for speeds up to 400 or 500 
miles an hour and altitudes up to 25,000 
ft. to 30,000 ft.; from there to, and 
ultimately beyond, the walt of com- 
pressibility, a pure turbine-jet power- 
plant. 

This is the pattern as it looks today. 
But there is no place for closed minds 
in aviation technology. The whole pic- 
ture may be different tomorrow. 


Bottles vs. Cans 


Glass and metal container 
makers expect stiff competition, 
especially on beer packaging. 
Paper threat is gaining, too. 


Latest indication that the container 
industry is clearing its decks for post- 
war competition is the persistent— 
though steadfastly denied—report that 
the Glass Container Assn. has voted 
a $1,500,000 campaign to promote one- 
trip beer bottles. The glass industry 
doesn’t expect to retain all of its war- 
gained business when metal containers 
are again unrestricted, but recapturing 
the beer bottle market would go far 
toward retaining present sales volume. 
@ Lighter ey agony. at by compe- 
tition from beer,cans, glass companies 
developed the one-trip bottle in 1939 
(BW—Sep.23’39,p32) by designing out 
much of the glass that had fortified the 
old bottle against an average of 18 trips 
(sometimes 40 or 50). One-trip bottles, 
which weigh only 7% oz. compared with 
93 oz. for the earlier “steinie” and 12 
oz. or 13 oz. for the time-honored long- 
necked bottle, were gaining general ac- 
ceptance when WPB banned them, 
along with beer cans, to conserve man- 
power and materials. 


REIN-GUIDED SPRAY 


On Philadelphia’s Delaware River the 
Coast Guard demonstrates its new 
jet-propelled “floating monitor”—a 
small but -effective fire-fighter that 
reaches nérmally inaccessible blazes 
under docks and piers. Driven by a 
water jet and guided by reins, this 


-¥ 
7 


116-Ib. “craft” glides into place di- 
rectly beneath the flames to discharge 
a heavy fog spray pumped at 150-Ib. 
pressure by the boat. Produced by the 
Coast Guard under a patent license, 
the 4x2xl-ft. unit comes in kits 
equipped with enough hose and lines 
to permit it to operate 150 ft. away 
from its pump aboard the fire boat. 


For some time both containe, 
been permitted for beer shipmen} 


third 
dm tt 


the armed forces overseas, Reg of t 
WPB amended L-103-b to pemi fi. ori 
of beer in one-trip bottles (but 4 «4% 
cans) to post exchanges anc ship MB \fanul 


ice stores in this country. 
@ Reason for Campaign?—(Oyt;, 
guess is that this may have prom 


bt they 
pvtic Pp 


the glass container people to folly oe 
this competitive advantage with wer 
association’s reported promotiona| =« 
paign, but that definite action and a te 
nouncement must await a final Sup the ca 
Court decision on the antitrust cag exam 


pending against a large part of thal be p 
dustry (BW —Sep.30’44,p22 out 
That same decision may clear thelil mbers 
for mergers now said to be con 
‘seat in the glass business, 4] U. 


ave already been other signif. way 
shifts in the container industry, HJ, “ey 
example, Anchor Hocking Glass a | 


last May purchased Carr-Lowry Qi. can 
Co., whose production of small bo nplate 
for medicinal uses will provide ano 


market for Anchor Hocking clos re 
@ Owens Sells Can Plants—More rej ia 
is Continental Can Co.’s purchasgit vivec 
the three can manufacturing pi orm: 
owned by Owens-Illinois Glass fog y 
Owens’ acquisition of these plantiiih sors ; 


1935, when cans were beginning duct 
make inroads on the beer pack 


me him, i 

market, was known as “the fa Neve 
hedge,” although the plants didn't fH. jay 
roduce beer cans and never have. pai 
Trade talk about the sale harked Wh ite 
to a shoemaker sticking to his Hi powe 
glass-minded men don’t easily beoqi nt 
tin-minded, and vice versa. Nor i gan 


easy for newcomers to compete Whi. ¢ 


established can manufacturers wih fore 
gigantic volume enables them to Wi ,, 
profit margins low. Pons 
@ Not a Big Producer—Hence it’s @): g 


surprising that Owens’ can producto 0 
never reached a dominant posit ve, 
With National Can Corp. and Crio4; 
Can Co. (subsidiary of Crown Coit 
Seal Co., Inc.), Owens accounted Hi 4, 
10% of total can sales, while Ameng put 
Can Co. and Continental together | 
more than 70%, and numerous lB oac. 
concerns accounted for the other 2%: 
Continental’s purchase of the Ov@l) ;; 
plants is in line with a general ing, 
=| trend toward increased producti ont. 
of general line (nonfood) cans, whit} yj 
incidentally, carry a higher profit m any 
gin than packer (foods) cans. Hal...’, 
dozen other deals within the past i. 
ears now give Continental a compl y, 
fine of tin and paper containers. bilit 
e@ New Tin Process—Wartime devel... , 
ments in tin, glass, and paper are bou 
to sharpen postwar competition. li 
tin, the outstanding factor is the cq, 
trolytic process of tinplating (BV x! 
Feb.14’42,p64), which requires aba ¢ 
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ners ME. third the amount of tin formerly 
PMen¥i in the hot-dip process. Since the 
Rec@ilf.. of tinplate represents about 60% 
Crt HME can prices, this undoubtedly will per- 
ut ng, even greater economies. 
ship Manufacturers emphasize, however, 
»+ they have not lived with the elec- 
Outi tic process long enough to know 
PlOmgi cre it can and can’t be used. Acid 
follow ducts like canned tomatoes required 
With MByeavier tin coating. Furthermore, sig- 
onal @-ance of the method may be meas- 
andi. in terms of the relative importance 
| Sup the can lines to which it is applied; 
t cael example, 95% of general line cans 
of thd be produced without using any tin. 
Division of Output—Sales of the 60 
it thei bers of the Can Manufacturers In- 
Conf ute, representing about 90% of the 
> Tel U, g can industry, were divided 
‘Gnas way in 1943: 


> 


try. eee CMR es sia 60 aes s $182,000,000 
as seat lint cams.........% 121,000,000 
Ty gp "ina y Saari ae 19,000,000 
I! bofimplate oil cans.......... 18,000,000 


" §00M Can manufacturers expect to regain 


clos ost of the wartime business they lost 
cha glass and paper, once restrictions are 
asq 


oved. They point out that return of 
> Pi normal competitive situation will de- 


ass ind use of the most economical con- 
lant ners and those which permit greatest 
ming@oduction line eihalnney—ahich, they 
‘ain, indicates tin 


’ Nevertheless the institute last Janu- 
"CG. launched a $1,500,000 advertising 
NC Bempaign (BW—Oct.9’43,p82) to re- 
% erate the virtues of the tin can. 
be @ Fewer Sizes—Major wartime develop- 
Cent in the glass container industry 
a standardization of sizes and shapes. 
© Wifhis trend was well on its way even 
‘fore WPB crystallized it with stand- 
t0 Mids set in L-103 (BW—May23’42,p32). 
From its 1940 production of 54,470,- 
25 gross of glass containers (7,750,- 
00,000 units) the industry had ex- 
unded 71% to 93,665,657 gross by 
943, and this year expects to produce 
bout 102,000,000 gross. That is 107% 
the industry’s estimated capacity. 
But, points out the Glass Container 
sn., actual packaging capacity in- 
S cased 135%, en S simmated 762, 
65 gal. in 1940 to about 1,795,873 
|. in 1943, because of the standardiza- 
om and minimum — “a require- 
ents established by WPB. 
May Not Hold Out—Undoubtedly 
any of the economies of standardiza- 
on will be retained by the glass indus- 
y. But glass men point out that one 
{ their prime advantages is the mold- 
bility of their product. So when, after 
¢ war, a large-volume purchaser wants 
pe design, what manufacturer will 
' Mold out for standardization—particu- 
Hy when the customer pays for the 
old? 
Glass container manufacturers are 
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OPEN HOUSE 


Without fanfare, the U.S. embassy in 
Paris throws open its gates for busi- 
ness—diplomatic and commercial. 
Under Ambassador Jefferson Caffery, 
the staff prepares for a busy session 
once the bars are Jet down on travel 


restrictions, and business firms begin 
picking up their prewar commercial 
threads. With passports restricted to 
war business (BW —Oct.2’44,p7), only 
a few Americans so far are trading in 
Paris. In Washington—and in Paris 
—hundreds await the opportunity to 
resume old contacts. 


well aware that many of the products 
packaged in glass for the duration will 
promptly return to metal containers 
when restrictions are removed. 

Outstanding example is paint: The 

.tade says that glass jars not only are less 
convenient than cans and subject to 
breakage, but make a not-too-attractive 
package on dealers’ shelves when the 
pigment settles out of the oil. 
e The Outlook—But glass men are con- 
fident of retaining certain items: sirup, 
for example, which uses 12% more 
glass containers now than in 1941. They 
may keep some of their war-gained 
coffee packaging business, which has ex- 
perienced the same increase. 

Only a small proportion of postwar 

motor oil is expected to remain in glass. 
And the industry is aware that the home 
canning jar market may have been pre 
well saturated by the 4,400,000 jars sold 
in 1943 (nearly four times 1941 sales) 
and another 4,500,000 sold in 1944. 
e Glass for Fruits—Total use of glass 
for packers’ wares has increased 56% 
since 1941, and the industry hopes to 
hold about half of this increase. Even be- 
fore the war some packers had adopted 
lass for packing fruits and vegetables 
(BW—Jan.24’42,p46)—notably Califor- 
nia Packing Co.’s Del Monte brand 
and the United States Products Corp. 
Wartime directives forced others into 
it. 

But there are some inherent difficul- 
ties: Only top-quality foods can be 


packed in glass, because the sight of 
less-than-perfect fruit in glass jars stif- 
fens @les resistance. More significant 
is the, cost differential. Del Monte is 
said to have reduced it to within 2¢ 
per No. 2.can of comparable products, 
this including added iisolie costs for 
the heavier glass container. But even 
this margin is a handicap in a highly 
competitive market. 

Actually, containers for fruits, juices, 
and vegetables take only a small part 
of the industry’s output: estimated at 
2,454,000 gross last year, compared 
with total p container production of 
94,500,000 gross. 
© Postwar a 1941 end-use 
breakdown shows where the industry 
can probably look for its major post- 


ar mar : 
war markets Gross of 


Containers % 
Packers’ wares ...... 18,840,000 27 
Home canning ...... 1,293,000 2 
| eee 3,243,000 5 
Prescription and drugs. 10,058,000 15 


Chemical, household, 


and industrial ..... 5,125 000 7 
Toiletries and 

a 9,908,000 14 
Beverages .......... 20,941,000 30 

| | RASHES 69,408,000 100 


Paper containers will be a postwar 
challenger to both glass and tin in 
many fields. This more youthful indus- 
try gained so much new business during 
the last war that it was twice as large 


at the end of the conflict than at the 
beginning. It can probably expect an 
equally large increase dollarwise follow- 
ing this war, although the percentage 
of increase will not be so great. 

e New Uses Sought—Largest single ex- 
pansion has been in production of cylin- 
drical cartons, such as those used for 
package salt or oatmeal. The wartime 
cylinders, asphalt-impregnated and with 
metal ends, have been produced in 
enormous quantities for shell shipments, 
but producers are still seeking a peace- 
time product that can afford the ten 
of such superpackaging. 

Paper container manufacturers point 
out that if the war had lasted only 
three months, practically all the prod- 
ucts that converted to paper would have 
returned to metal, but two years’ ex- 
perience has shown users what can be 
done with paper 
© To Stay With Cardboard—Some users 
have indicated their intention to retain 
their war package. One of these is a 
typewriter ribbon manufacturer who, 


even before the war, was getting rest- 
less about the high cost of his lacquered 
aluminum container. He plans to keep 
his present cardboard box after the war. 

Another is a manufacturer of rubber 

faucet washers, who will continue using 
his present “a box instead of revert- 
ing to tin. But competition among 
manufacturers may force some products 
back into tin. 
@ Not Close Yet—Incidentally, the pop- 
ular notion that paper packaging of 
frozen foods will allen tin and 
glass packaging for processed foods is 
still a long way from fulfillment. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture estimates 
indicate that the average per capita 
civilian consumption of frozen fruits 
and fruit juices in 1943 was only about 
1.5 Ib., while consumption of the same 
products packed in glass was 5.1 Ib., 
and in tin, 21.1 Ib. Per capita con- 
sumption of packaged vegetables for 
the same year was estimated at 3.5 Ib. 
frozen, 12.2 Ib. glass-packed, 54.5 Ib. 
tin-packed. 


Is this the Luxury 
Liner of the Future? 
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Cargo by Airshir 


Goodyear asks CAB 
fit dirigibles into postwar , 
commerce. Low freight costs 
long hauls predicted. 


With airline competition for 4 
world airways growing keener c very ¢; 
the lighter-than-air ship is maneuver 
for a place in the postwar skies, bas 
its case for consideration upon claig 
of luxurious passenger accommodatig 
and low ton-mile freight costs 
e@ Goodyear Interested—Goodycar 4j 
craft Corp. has signaled this ambiti 
in alluring advertisements picturing th 
“Luxury Liner of the Future”—a dirg 
ble complete with suggested jet propy 
sion—and in a memorandum filed wit 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In the brief to CAB, Paul W. Lite 
field, president of Goodyear Aircrn 


Never having lost faith in light 

than-air craft, Goodyear  Aircraf 
Corp. buys double-page advertis 

spreads to point up its argument thd 
the dirigible deserves its place unde 
the postwar sun—not as an expire 
liner, but as a luxury ship and lon 

range cargo carrier. Advances in light 
metal fabrication, and the use of nor 
inflammable helium are cited as te 
sons for a return to airships, with th 
illustrator dreaming up jet propulsio 
as a power unit. And the smooth land 
ing of a Navy blimp on a carrier dec 
is reminiscent of almost-forgotte 
plans to spot floating islands on ocea 


air lanes to be used as refueling depots 


for planes and dirigibles. 
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ucks, Son, you hain’t never seen 
nd till you been in a norther. 
e the time me and Slim Bartel 
drivin’ down from Amarillo to 
» Antone in my li'l ole jalopy. 


m’t no gas rationin’ then, but 
run out anyways. Right spang 
the middle of the prairie, ’thout 
shack in sight. 


poked kinda bad to us. But all of 
sudden it begun to blow. Come 
earin’ straight from the North 
ble. 


° 


- ——— 
ped 
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Wa-all, Slim and me jes’ opened 
the car doors and that there wind 
pushed us clean to Big Spring. Had 
the brake on, but goldarn if we 
didn’t git a ticket fer speedin’. 


When the boys in the barracks, 
the back room, or the outer office 
“shoot the breeze” it’s just good 
sport, and facts are the only casu- 
alty. But the wind blows in a dif- 
ferent direction when business 
decisions are to be made! 


a 


y 


le rsd ries 


Then, facts are the very fabric of 
future plans. And facts, most often, 
are woven of sound figures. Because 
these figures must be accurate, eco- 
nomical, and on-the-dot, it’s easy 
to understand why Management 
relies on Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1733 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


The list of major companies who use WHIZ 
maintenance products is virtually a ‘‘Who’s 
Who” of American Industry. Maintenance 
managers and purchasing agents know 
when they order WHIZ that their judgment 
is backed by the 11 Hollingshead Labora- 
tories which control WHIZ quality. WHIZ - 
Liquid Hand Soap is one of the more than 
fifty widely used WHIZ Maintenance 


Chemicals. 
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ON THE ROAD BACK 


Well under way is the reconstruction 
work on Russia’s huge Dneprostroi 
hydroelectric dam (BW—Sep.16’4, 
p26) which retreating Soviets wrecked 
in 1941 to deny its use to the Nazis. 
Estimated cost of repairs runs to $38,- 
Soaps that contain caustics or other harm- | (0) (00, about one-third of which will 


Sn Saquaciants Seaee Se Seas SUarnees go to International General Electric 
the way for dermatitis. You can eliminate 


ide denaer bir Gillan vied Gnsuemens eas which is building nine 90,000-kva. 


generators at Schenectady, N. Y.,, f 
the dam. Another big share goes 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 


° ‘ —tl 

Dock Co., which is turning outf Rad 
100,000-hp. turbine for each gen or 
ator. This equipment will replace thi syl 
his | 


built by these two firms for Dnep 
troi between 1929 and 1933. Fina 
ing of American machinery for {| 
Dnepr River project will be done | 
Soviet Russia and not by lend-leas 


WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap. 


WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap is made from | subsidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
cocoanut oil. It lathers freely even in cold | ©0., asked in effect that the board give 
water ... cleans thoroughly ... leaves | full consideration to the usefulness of 


’ 


the hand & and th. the airship. 
pita it e Rates in Preparation—Litchfield re- 
IT’S A quested no specific routes, but cited the 


long cruising radius and the large cargo 
capacity of dirigibles. Goodyear studies, 
he said, indicated that the airship could 
more than match the airplane in per- 
ton-mile cost for long-distance travel. 

The projected airships for postwar 


Yi? commerce would have a capacity of 

A ngthead PRODUCT 10,000,000 cu. ft. of helium, about one- 
Di : ee third larger than the U. S. Navy’s 

Po ta tateadnad-teasaains Cetaas tee ill-fated dirigibles Macon and Akron, 
Oe ok ada ome and the German Hindenburg which was 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 
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destroyed by an explosion and fire wh 
landing on May 6, 1937. 

Specific data on costs and tentati 
rates are understood to be in prepa 
tion, and Goodyear is confident that tf 
future will see airships accommodatif 
more than 100 passengers, not co 
peting with the airplane in speed, bj 
excelling it in luxurious comfort. 
 Airship’s Assets—To a large extent 1! 
blimps used by the Navy during t 
war have operated from mooring mas 
hundreds of miles away from their ha 
ars. This ability to dispense with lo 
paved runways is cited among the 4 
ship’s assets. 

There is some expectation that 4 
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Tue BETTER your electric light { 
bulbs, the more light you'll get at 
jower cost. So Sylvania Incan- 
descent Lamps are made with 
put one thing in mind—to give 

more and better light at 
highest economy! 


THERE'S A NEW KIND of light 
that’s helping win the war in 
thousands of plants. It’s Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lighting — cool, 
glare-free, bright as a sunny 
spring day. Soon you'll enjoy it 
throughout your home! 


HERE'S ACOMPACT, war-working 


LIGHT MUST BE PLACED where 
you need it—without waste! 
That’s why Sylvania designs fix- 
tures to work with fluorescent 
lamps and accessories. They form 
a close-knit, fully guaranteed 
unit giving the most for your 
money in usable light! 


~ 


THESYLVANIA BRANDon a radio 
tube stands for only one quality 
—the best. Right now, Sylvania 
Radio Tubes have extensive war 
jobs, on land and sea. If your 
radio needs new tubes, see your 
Sylvania Serviceman. He will do 
his best to help you. 


SIGHT NOW JOINS SOUND in Tele- 
vision! Sylvania is a pioneer in 
the development of the cathode 
ray tube—today’s most practical 
and economical solution to the 
receiving of sharp, clear pictures- 
by-air in your home. 


Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp 
dressed to travel into tight places. 
You'll be seeing its after-the-war 
offspring doing home duty in 
wall brackets, in closets, in bou- 
doir and bath! 


HOUSED IN SUITABLE [ELEC- 
TRONIC devices, Sylvania Elec- 
tronic Tubes are used in almost 
every field of science. They have 
gone to war in many ways. They 
will help make the coming Peace 
freer, easier, more enjoyable! 


SYLVANIA S7/ ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDFSCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular substance that’s thirsty for oil 
and grease. Spread by hand without interrupting production 
and easily swept up with a stiff brush, it reduces porter-labor 
to the minimum and saves the cost of expensive scouring equip- 
ment. At the same time it does a better job, because it absorbs 
the oil and grease . . . even taking out years-old deposits, in time. 


No matter how greasy a floor, it becomes slip-proof the minute 
it’s SPEEDI-DRled. This cuts costly accidents, saves man-power, 
and speeds production. In addition, SPEEDI-DRI saves work- 
shoes from oil-rot, brightens the plant, and improves morale. 
SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible. It will not readily burn even 
when oil-soaked. It gives double the efficiency at a fraction of 
the cost of old-fashioned floor-cleaning methods. Write for the 
facts .. . and a FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEED DRI \© 


Olt AND GREASE 


strategically located Navy blimp /iang2, 
might be leased to private interes ajt,, 
the war. They could be used as ter), 
nals for the projected airships \ ithoy 
great modification. For the shipper of 
perishable bulk merchandise, tlc , 
peal of airships will be a speed tlirce tp 
four times that of the steamships, ply 
freight rates that, as projected, are loy 
in comparison with air transports, 
As a climax to its case, the airs! 


@ So 

terest in lighter-than-air craft, after 
series of dirigible disasters had destroyed 
whatever popular esteem they had won, 
may be credited to the Navy’s use of 
airships in the antisubmarine campaign, 

The Navy has released few <letails 
of the performance of the airships, but 
airship proponents say they proved the 
safety and regularity of operation under 
a wide range of conditions of visibility 
and temperature. 

This opinion is by no means unani- 

mous among Naval airmen, some of 
whom interpose strong reservations, 
pointing out that some blimps cracked 
up in winds of Force 5 or stronger. 
e@ Sustained Demonstration—Litch field, 
whose interest in airships goes back to 
1910, never lost faith in them. In 1925, 
when interest in aeronautics was at a 
low ebb in this country, his company 
built a nonrigid ship of its own, to 
begin what was probably the most sus. 
tained demonstration in American in- 
dustry. 

This first ship, the Pilgrim, was 

joined by five others by 1928. Until the 
outbreak of the war they had been op 
erated in every state. Goodyear’s records 
on this fleet show 4,000,000 miles cov: 
ered in 152,000 flights, 450,000 passen- 
gers carried without injury. 
@ Navy Takes Over—The six Goodyear 
blimps were taken over by the Navy in 
March, 1942. By October, 1940, how- 
ever, the Navy had ordered six ships 
of the K class, which were delivered by 
December, 1941. 

Goodyear has built four sizes of 
lighter-than-air craft: the L’s, trainers, 
125,000 cu. ft. (same size as the Good- 
year blimps); the G’s, larger trainers, 
195,000 cu. ft.; the K patrol ships, 
425,000 cu. ft., major reliance of the 
Navy for submarine coastal patrol; and 
the M’s, 725,000 cu. ft. for longer 
range patrol work. 

@ Research Subsidy—The M-1 is the 
largest nonrigid-type airship ever built. 
Its car is not a single cabin, as in previ- 
ous airships, but three articulated 
cabins, to give freedom of movement 
in coordination with the flexible cn- 
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Imagine Bob Hope... 


> 


Woe t! bad i: : 
S\N . a A ei . 
= b » . = 
=. pe al \) 


on TELEVISION 


brought to you by NBC 


Think how, on NBC Television, the 
amusing antics of America’s greatest come- 
dians ... the zany adventures of Bob Hope, 
for example . . . could take place before 
your eyes in hilarious visual action. 


Just picture how television programs 
from the studios of the National Broad- 
casting Company . . . where the nation’s 
most popular sound radio programs now 
originate... are going to up the excitement 
of home entertainment. 


At the present time, NBC has extensive 
television plans under way. With the co- 
operation of business and government these 
plans, after the war, will bring about vast 
NBC Television networks . . . networks 


gradually sprouting from Eastern, Mid- 
Western and Western centers and finally 
grouping together . . . forming coast-to- 
coast links to provide television for the 
whole nation’s post-war enjoyment. 

Popular-priced television receivers will 
bring to your home sight and sound pro- 
grams up to the highest standards of NBC 
. .« television programs of the finest shows 
in this fascinating and improved field of 
entertainment. 

* * = 


Depend on NBC to lead in new branches 
of broadcasting by the same wide margin 
that now makes it “The Network Most People 
Listen to Most.” 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radic 
Corporation of America 


VICTORY 3 
BEGINS ON PAPER 


The all-purpose 500-lb. bomb, 

gg a home in the bomb-bay 

of a Superfortress or under the 

wing of a Thunderbolt, is drop- 

ping in such numbers as to bring 
ictory ever nearer. 

But the bomb’s target must be 
pinpointed, the honk itself de- 
signed . . . on paper. For paper, 
man’s peace-time servant, in war- 
time is a basic and formidable 
weapon. 

Hamilton Papers are available 
on the home front in limited 
quantities only, for the demands 
of war exceed our utmost efforts. 
Your Hamilton merchant, how- 
ever, has the eg information 
regarding supplies. Specify those 
"good me ie ened teninaes™ 
with the assurance that he will do 
his best to fulfill your needs. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania— Offices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


velope. The outriggers, carrying two 


_ Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines, are at- 
tached to the center cabin. 


Military quarters are interested in re- 
search on even larger craft, and the bet- 
ting is that at least one dirigible will be 
built, probably with government sub- 
sidy. Such an airship would have ample 
range for the long haul to Africa and the 
South Pacific, 


Jan: 1 Reshuffle 


Except for revisions in 


/1945 rates and exemptions, 


withholding tax system will be 
same as in the past. 


A date for every employer to scribble 
on his desk pad is Jan. 1, 1945—the day 
of the big reshuffle of the withholding 
tax system. 

The Individual Income Tax Act of 
1944 (the tax simplification law passed 
last May) prescribes a new set a rates 
and exemptions to take effect at the 
start of the coming year (BW —Apr. 
29°43,p17). It’s the employer's respon- 
sibility to see that the new scale of 
deductions is applied to every wage and 
salary payment after Jan. 1. 

e@ Meets Liabilities—-Object of the 
change in the withholding system is to 
make collections at the source coincide 
more exactly with actual tax liability, 
so that lower-bracket taxpayers won’t 
have to make additional payments. 
Once the new system is operating, 


OPA’S PAPER WORK 


A mechanical paper shredder pro- 
vides foolproof cancellation for the 50 
tons of used ration stamps which roll 
into OPA’s big regional verification 
office at Cleveland each month. Col- 
lecting the distribution currency 
from 2,250 banks in five states, 
this 17,000-sq.ft. center is headquar- 
ters for black market investigation in 
that area. Among its worst head- 
aches are the 40,000 counterfeit gaso- 
line tickets that are turned up 
monthly by ultraviolet lamps which 
sort the good from the bad (BW— 
Mar.18'44,p19). Represented by a 
month’s collection of coupons are: 
356,000,000 gal. of gas; 153,000,000 Ib. 
of sugar; 2,507,000 pairs of shoes; proc- 
essed foods, meats, and fats worth a 
total of 956,000,000 points. 


collections at the source will appr 
mately cover the full tax liai ility ¢ 
earnings up to $5,000 for sinzle ng 
and $5,500 for married coup'cs, , 
vided the taxpayer has no ouside ; 
come. Under present methods. colly 
tion rates match the actual tax rites op 
when wages are below $2,700 fo 
single taxpayer and $3,500 for a 
ried couple. 

For employers the Jan. 1 shift will} 
a headache, but it won’t be anythiy 
like the migraine they had when sour 
collection of the income tax started ; 
July, 1943 (BW —Jun.19°43,p1 18), 
when the short-lived Victory tax we 
into effect in January, 1943 (BW —No 
28’42,p22). 
e Advance Planning—Planning for 
change-over will have to begin aboy 
two months ahead of time. Employe 
who haven’t already received instru 
tions from the Bureau of Internal Re 
enue can get the various forms and reg 
lations from the nearest regional office 

The employer’s best guide for th 
withholding tax is Treasury Circul; 
WT-Revised 1944. This lays out a 
his duties, lists the deadlines for filing 
reports and making remittances, an 
gives advice on doubtful points. | 
includes the official tables for wage 
bracket withholding and gives the fo: 
mula that may be used as an alternative 
e The First Step—The employer's fir 
step in gay | to the new system is t 
pass out to his workers Form W4 
(Rev. 1944), which is the employeeg 
withholding exemption certificate. This 
is a single slip on which the employe 
declares the number of exemptions h¢ 
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TEXTILE MEDAL 


t winner of the Olney medal, 
jpgnizing achievement in textile 
istry, is Dr. Louis A. Olney for 
om the award is named. Sponsored 


by the American Assn. of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, the medal 
(above) honors Dr. Olney for his work 
at the Lowell Textile Institute of 
which he is now professor emeritus 
of textile chemistry and dyeing. 


aiming. The employer doesn’t have 
erify his claim, although if he knows 
false, he is supposed to report to the 
eau. 
e Treasury has worked up a small 
let explaining the new deduction sys- 
mand describing the way to claim ex- 
ptions in question and answer form. 
will supply this to employers for dis- 
bution at the time they hand out the 
emption certificate blanks. 
ew Exemptions—Form W-4 should 
gven to workers sometime in No- 
mber. Completed copies are supposed 
be returned to the employer before 
e. 1. Unless an exemption certificate 
been filed, the employer must make 
maximum deduction from an em- 
byee’s wages, assuming that he is en- 
ed to no exemption. 
Generally, all employees are. subject 
withholding regardless of the services 
perform. The main exceptions are 
ilitary personnel, domestics, casuals, 
cultural labor, and ministers of the 


New Deduction Table—Once an em- 
wer gets his exemption certificates 
ile, his next step is to set up his pay- 
ll records so that he can apply the 
w deductions. To estimate the de- 
ctions he can use either the tables 
the formula, both given in Cir- 
lar WT. 
The new deductions apply to all wage 
id salary payments made after Jan. 1, 
gardless of whether or not they repre- 
t compensation for work done in the 
Meat year. - 

on Deposits—Monthly collec- 
ons of the withholding tax ‘sna be 
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deposited by the tenth day of the fol- 
lowing month in a depositary bank au- 
thorized by the Treasury if they amount 
to more than $100. 

Within one month after the end of 

each calendar quarter (that is, on Apr. 
30, July 31, Oct. 31, and Jan. 31), the 
employer must file a return with the 
Treasury (Form W-1) showing collec- 
tions during the quarter. Along with 
this he must remit depositary receipts 
or cash for the amount collected. 
@ Statement to Employee—By Jan. 31 
of each year, he must give employees 
their copies of Form W-2 (Rev.), a 
brief statement of wages paid and taxes 
withheld during the previous year. This 
is made out in triplicate. The employee 
gets two copies, one of which he uses 
in making his tax return to the Treasury. 
The third copy (From W-2a) goes di- 
rect from the employer to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Along with the triplicate of Form 

W-2, the employer must file with the 
bureau a reconciliation (Form W-3) 
matching up his four quarterly returns 
for the preceding year with the totals of 
the statements to employees. This need 
not be accompanied by an itemized 
list, but the Bureau wants to have some- 
thing like an adding machine tape that 
shows each entry individually. 
@ Report Forms Unchanged—Except for 
the changes in rates and exemptions, 
this is the same withholding system that 
employers have been following. 

Forms for the exemption certificates 
and the statement to employees have 
been revised, but the reporting forms 
remain unchanged. 


One Hour Ago! 


All parts of this underhung bridge 
crane, except the I-Beam were in a 
box one hour ago that bore the label 
“Budgit’ Crane Assembly. This man 
built his own crane in one hour using 
a wrench only! He did not drill one 
hole nor machine a single part! 

This is the modern, revolutionary 
way to acquire a crane at low cost. 
Even transportation costs are low, 
for the heavy I-Beam may be pur- 
chased locally. 

“Budgit’ Crane Assemblies—jib, 
top-running or underhung bridge 
cranes—come with such simple in- 
structions that any competent 
workman, not necessarily a skilled 
mechanic, understands them instant- 
ly and can follow them perfectly. 

On proper priority, we will make 
immediate shipment of a ‘Budgit’ 
Crane Assembly. Your new crane 
can be working for you the very day 
you receive it. 

Let a ‘Budgit’ crane—jib or bridge 
— increase your war production now 
and, later, meet your peacetime 
competition. Write us or our nearest 
distributor for Bulletin No. 355. 


qv, BUDGIT” 


scua®) Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ Industrial instruments 


RECONVERSION: HOW MUCH? HOW SOON? 


Machine Tools May Be Eased 


WPB proposal would permit machine tool makers to book 
delivery schedules 60 days ahead with guarantee that military 
won't cancel them. Industry faces paradox of surpluses, shortages. 


All reconversion planning hinges on 
a big “if’—machine tools. No durable 
goods manufacturer can schedule civil- 
ian goods production until the tooling 
up of his factory is at least a definite 
date. And setting dates in the machine 
tool industry—with the uncertainties of 
military orders—is hazardous. 

@ Suggested Remedy—W PB now has in 
the works a proposed solution: a 60-day 
guarantee against cancellation of deliv- 
ery dates on the output of machine 
tools for use in producing civilian goods. 

This is how the plan would work: 
The military, if it should move in on 
the civilian portion of machine tool out- 
put, say on Novy. 15, couldn’t knock 
down any civilian contracts except those 
with specified delivery dates of Jan. 15 
and beyond. 

This concession is what the auto in- 
dustry, which failed to get WPB ap- 
proval for preferential status in reconver- 
sion (BW—Oct.7’44,p18), really wants— 
assurance that its reconversion plans 
would not be upset overnight. 

@ One-Fourth Available—About 75% of 
current machine tool output is ear- 
marked for direct war production jobs, 
the remaining 25%, for tooling up for 
civilian production. WPB isn’t expected 
to upset this relationship any time soon. 

But if trade reports are correct, WPB 

does intend to remove all rating control 
from the civilian portion and thus per- 
mit the machine tool builders, if they 
can, to set up solid delivery schedules for 
60 days ahead. 
e Reason for Hurry—If this program is 
carried through, the auto industry would 
have to get its orders booked by the ma- 
chine tool builders ahead of other buy- 
ers, to get the jump on reconversion. 

Each machine tool builder is ex- 
— to have considerable leeway. If 
1e has no military orders booked, under 
the reported plan, he could devote 
100% of his capacity to building tools 
for civilian use, provided delivery in 
each case was scheduled within 60 days. 
e@ Demand Fluctuates—Last year, WPB 
gave out word that tooling up for war 
production had been pretty well taken 
care of. Machine tool builders released 
large numbers of skilled workers, and 
scurried around picking up subcontracts 
for precision machine work, such as 
gears, radar parts, aircraft parts, and 
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metal ammunition parts. These subcon- 
tracts occupy about 20% of the indus- 
try’s productive capacity. Some postwar 
diversification seems to be indicated, and 
it may be a stabilizing influence. 

But soon after WPB’s statement to 

the effect that the U. S. for the first 
time was all tooled up to make maxi- 
mum use of its resources, new demands 
for machine tools to accommodate pro- 
duction of more heavy bombers and 
more heavy guns arrived (BW—May 
20'44,p16). On Sept. 1, the backlog 
of unfilled orders was $195,818,000, or 
about two months’ production at the in- 
dustry’s all-time high rate. 
e Some Swapping—Machine tool men 
say this backlog is spread very unevenly 
over the industry, and that somewhat 
less than one-fourth of it represents 
reconversion orders. 


MECHANICS’ MEMOS 


Standard Army maintenance charts, 
printed in a variety of languages, ac 
company American-made war ma 
chines that are assigned to the various 
Allied forces. Thus a Chinese, Rus- 
sian, or French mechanic can easily 


Government sales of surplus : nach; 
tools, of about $28,000,000 . moy 
(against current monthly outpi:: of j, 
tools of less than $40,000,000), inciy, 
some swapping from one war contract 
to another, according to tradc report 
and for that reason much of it 1:.y oop 
right back to the government’ surpl 
sales agency. Also, some of the: surp| 
tools are sold for junk. 
© Wide Range in Output—R :latiy 
a small industry of 250 small and ny 
dium-size companies, machine tog 
occupy a key position; they are the ig 
plements of mass production. 
output dropped from more than $]% 
000,000 in 1929 to less than $30,099 
000 in 1933; it jumped from $218,009 
000 in 1939 to $1,321,000,000 in 194 
it eased off to $1,180,000,000 last yea 
and this year is not expected to exceg 
$500,000,000. 

Plant expansion in the machine ty 
industry during the war has been estj 
mated at $155,000,000. 

Machine tool builders face the fag 
that they have added 908,000 machin 
tools to the 792,000 estimated to be ig 
this country at the time of Pearl Har 
bor, now five times as many as in 1929 
But, in the total of 1,700,000, somg 
645,000 are more than 14 years old, 
fair retirement age, and others have bee 


determine a_ vehicle’s lubrication 
needs by referring to the card aq” 
tached to it. These charts, prepared Pt J! 
by Chicago’s Chek Chart Co., are 
made of durable materials which are 
protected from oily fingers and mois 
ture by a covering of Lumarith plastic iT 
made by the Celanese Celluloid Corp. 
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1 are right 

to the minute... 

all payroll details... 
hen you give the job 
Sundstrand. 


ndstrand works fast 
computing, at recording. 
ves minutes 

here they count most. 


= minutes add up 
o thousands of hours... 
luable working hours 
ved for many firms. 


ndstrand Accounting Machines 
the entire job... 
bt just part of it. 


4 How to Keep Well Posted... 


...ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 


Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 

The machine has a simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard 


And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Elliott Fisher 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 

In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — 


nderwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ounting Machine Division 6 


One Park Avenue, New York.16, N. Y. 


eee ON PAYROLL RECORDS 

Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
each check or pay envelope . . . and at the 
same time writes your payroll summary 
and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


eee ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


eee ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 

Each employee’s War Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 

* * * 
Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
available subject to War Production Board 
authorization. 


Our yactory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flies the Army-Navy “‘E”’ with star added as a 
eae citation awarded for the production of 

instruments calling for skill and 


cefanandtp of the highest order, . 


A = am am of ee ee 
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3 Condi 
' One Clit 
THATS 
| WHAT 

I COUNTS! 


PHOTOS——-WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


. and doubly so when safe arrival is combined with packaging economy, as 
illustrated in the wartime packaging of electrical instruments vitally needed 
in the manufacture of aircraft and other essential fighting equipment. 


These instruments, so finely adjusted that moving parts are mounted on 
jeweled bearings, must be packaged to reach destination in perfect condi- 
tion, else hair-line accuracy is destroyed. To assure customer satisfaction, 
to reduce damage in transit, and to insure a more profitable operation . . 
the manufacturer set “safe arrival” as their packaging goal. 


Ten years ago Hinde & Dauch Package Engineers were given the assign- 


ment of solving Weston Elec- 
tric’s intricate packaging 
problems. Result? Safe arrival Tells How to SEAL 

was achieved to the extent that Corr eg Shipping Boxes 
damage in transit became neg- 
ligible. In addition, reduced 


packaging material costs and 


If packaging is to do a real 
job for you, proper sealing 
is one of the important op- 
erations that can't be over- 
looked. Remember, packages 
are no stronger than their 
seal. In the H & D Little 
Packaging Library Booklet, 

: “*How to SEAL Corrugated 
This is but one of H & D’s Shipping Boxes” you will 
find scores of sealing tips that insure against 
damages in transit, For your copy write The 
. an indication of how Hinde & Dauch Paper C y, Executive 


P 


Offices, 4461 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


lower freight charges, effected 
by use of lighter boxes, pro- 
vided attractive savings. 


many packaging achievements 


your packaging problems can 


. . 
be mastered. Don t wait let FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston ®@ Buffalo 


H&D packaging experts help Chicago @ Cleveland ® Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 

, Hoboken @ Kansa City © Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal 
you plan packages now that Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 
will protect and promote your BUY BONDS, BONDS...AND MORE BONDS 


For iia packaging .. beller see 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING . . . CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


If the Statue of Lil 
walked down the main 
Charlestown, Ind. (pop. ‘ 
townsfolk could have b: 
more surprised than tl 
when the U. S. governme 
out advance notice, built 
000,000 powder plant : 
town in 1940 (BW—N 
p26). 

But after $14,000,00: 
had been expended in bi 
powder bag loading plant, : 
that could happen from | 
could possibly surprise ( 
town. 

So last week, when the 
ment announced that it \ 


plant at an estimated cost « 
000,000 to manufacture 
double-base rocket eg 
lestown merely uttered ; 
“ho hum” and Miahived 
everything happens to ( 
town. 

To give further substai 
the observation, Charlest: 


build a new 75,0 
sulphuric acid plant—in C 
town, of course. 
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dustry, aside from the threat 


plus war production tools may flood 
market, depend in part upon the dit 
sion of manpower to the making of 
vilian goods, the improvements build 
can make to render existing machi 


obsolete, and the export ma 


Export possibilities can hardly be 
sessed now. By 1945, about 194) 
machine tools, worth $350,000,000, 1 


have been shipped abroad for 


poses, mostly through lend-le: 


@ Foreign Prospects—Russia 


lion’s share of these war exports, 45.5 
but needed most, and remains the | 
prospect for future U. S. machine t 
exports. United Kingdom took 4‘ 
Australia, 5.9%; India, 2.6%: 
others, 2.1%. France needs machi 
tools, but conceivably ~ get th 

yment 


og 


from Germany, in partia 
war indemnities. 


With American metalworking pla 
more than fully equipped, the build 
see no more than a partial solution 


ruined by accidents or through ab 
@ Outlook for Industry—Reconvers 
and postwar sales prospects of the 
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their postwar problem in improved ‘ The 


signs, making tools semiautom 


In addition to the fact that pres 
machines may be perfectly adequa 
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atic. 


akes 
stor 
Gp t- 


izutomatic combination machines 
VN Bp have diminished desirability for the 
vr of articles subject to frequent 

'y hail radical change. 

cet ome Improvements—The appeal is in 
3), thlreased output with less-skilled labor, 

littifmyced rejects, and longer tool life. 
sdraulic, pneumatic, and electric 
trols already have been announced. 
ers are on the way. One of the larg- 
builders of turret lathes is expected 
to reveal an automatic electrical 
t cycling. 

mongpne important development to come 
ding #™ of the war is high-speed milling, 
ithinglmh peripheral speeds advanced ten to 
cn og times. These speeds are requiring 
harlegfimesign, to obtain heavier bases, faster 
ors, and new cutting tools. 

sistance Noted—Some large buyers 
tools are hesitant about buying the 
speed mills, equally reluctant to 
amachine that may soon be obsoles- 


wer 
> With 
> ] Ut) 


Overy 
ill en 
owde 
$28, 
PccialliliRt. 
CharM&ll these indexes of a postwar lean 
boredfi™iod lend fervor to the industry's 
thaifiie that it will fare better in future 
iarlemtract renegotiation than it has in 
ast. 

5 position is that OPA had set ceil- 
on machine tools long before Con- 
s passed renegotiation legislation, 


t 


der simply represents earnings that 
wld have been made over the next ten 
ss had not war production antici- 
ed industry’s demand and saturated 
postwar market for machine tools. 
axes Cut Deep—Relative expansion 
the industry was far greater than 
st others. Rises the excess-profits 
bit deeper, until the industry average 
an assessment of 73% of 1942 earn- 
ts before renegotiation. 

e thin layer of fat that’s left must 
vuild™pplement the diet through the next 
achimley in the production chart. The last 
et ar dip ran ten years. 


be 
|ATION GOES TO COLLEGE 


94, 
0,9 
ar pmColleges and universities may be ma- 
customers for the government’s post- 
surplus of aviation equipment, ac- 
ding to a survey conducted by Bendix 
ation Corp. 
Of the 455 institutions of higher 
(),6@fucation which answered the ques- 
nd @Panaire, 307 are making plans for 
achi@mching postwar courses in aviation. 
th@gme 237 now teach some aspects of 
ent @ation, and of these 212 are planning 
continue or expand their curricula 
plagmect the war. In addition, 95 colleges 
uild™™ich do not now teach aeronautics are 
onf@aning to establish postwar courses. 
-d@@ The surplus property disposal law 
_ fRkes educational institutions preferred 
e@™mstomers for “appropriate” govern- 
jua™ment-owned surpluses. 
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"THEY DONT COME 
ANY TOUGHER!" 
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PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS * 


KELLY 
TRUCK TIRES 


MANY OPERATORS, who find it necessary to load trucks above original 
rated capacity, have put on larger tires to compensate. But they 
failed to oversize the rims. So the larger tires are only partly efficient. 
By putting wider rims on. many operators now find tire life increased 
20% to 30%. Wider rims pay dividends in longer tire service. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


BUY BONDS—FOR A SAFE RETURN 


GET TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL 


MAINE 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State, 
with a diversity of industries that is a 
revelation to those who think of Maine 
only as “‘Vacationland.” 


@ Maine is famed for the excellence 
of materials and manufactures that 
range from toothpicks to battlewagons. 
None produce better— 


BOOTS, SHOES AND SHIPS 

NEWSPRINT, PULP AND CELLULOSE 

PAPER BOARD AND FINE BOND 

WOOD TURNINGS, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD 

FRESH AND PROCESSED VEGETABLES, 
POTATOES AND SEAFOODS 

SPORTS CLOTHES, TACKLE AND CANOES 

COTTON AND WOOLEN CLOTHS 

BRICK, CLAY AND STONE 

METAL FABRICATIONS AND MACHINE TOOLS 

FINISHED TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


@ Industries large and small have lo- 
cated here because of the availability 
of raw materials or the nominal cost 
and abundant supply of power. 


@ Others because of the unequalled 
purity of our natural water which 
makes for economies and perfections 
inthe processing of many finished goods. 


@ All value the manual craftsmanship 
of our workers, their native resource- 
fulness and ingenuity, their quick adapt- 
ability to new manufacturing skills. 


@ In the new day, with the many new 
roducts which industries are already 
eapcinins, these factors will be basic 
to the determination of plant sites, or 
branches for specialized operations. 


@ This book describes in detail the 
many advantages of locating your new 
business home in the State of Maine. 
We'll gladly send copies to all your 
interested executives and offer the per- 
sonal help of our Industrial Service 
men to explore with you possible loca- 
tions here in Industrial Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMI 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE ? 


STATE HOUSE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Calling All Taxis 


Reduction of nonrevenue 
miles in taxicab operations is 
_ sought through use of two-way 
radio system in Cleveland. 


Taxicabs equipped with two-way radio 
communication (BW —Jun.17’44,p38) 
began operation in Cleveland last week, 
with the eventual goal of saving a sub- 
stantial part of the billion “dead miles” 
which it is estimated the taxi fleets of 
the nation travel each year. 
© Two Cabs Equipped—The Cleveland 
experimental installation (under a 90- 
day license by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission) has a 15-watt fixed 
transmitter, WSXAI, and two cabs 
equipped with compact 15-watt mobile 
transmitters, in the frequency modula- 
tion band, mounted in the luggage com- 
partment. 

The stationary transmitter is atop the 
Union Commerce Building, the city’s 
third highest (350 ft.), giving known 
coverage of the city and its suburbs. 
Actual dispatching of the cabs will be 
done by wire line remote control from 
the Yellow Cab Co. dispatching office. 
© More Permits Sought—In the present 
experimental installation, each broad- 
cast is heard by both cabs, but this 
doesn’t mean that all cabs will hear 
each broadcast when the entire fleet of 
430 units is equipped because plans 
are being made he preselection of cabs 
in smaller units. There will be no inter- 
cab communication. 

Radio frequencies for similar installa- 
tions by a number of other companies 


Posing with Cleveland’s first taxicab 
experimentally equipped with two- 
way FM radio communication are 
(left to right): L. W. Johnson, secre- 
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in other cities, of which Phila. lp}, 
the largest, were sought b: ‘ore , 
FCC this week by Cab Resi irch 3 
reau, Inc., an agency of the Natio, 
Assn. of Taxicab Owners. 
Radio engineers are wat: 
Cleveland experiment with k it 
est, regarding it as the forerun) + of , 
industry with a ready-made mai ct. '} 
more obvious applications for | sin 
system include physicians’ auto: objle 
ambulances, express services, railr 
utility repair crews, and indu-'ry x 
businesses with branch offices. — 
@ Faster Service Expected—In supp 
of its plea for allocation of fre uencig 
to taxi fleets, Cab Research will cite 4 
2,642,741,920 mi. traveled in |943 
the nation’s 48,464 taxicabs, with 
gross revenue of $558,108,215, as cog 
pared with $537,000,000 for sticet nj 
ways and $544,300,000 for motor buse 
In addition to the saving of “dead 
mileage, incurred when drivers my 
drive to a telephone call box from ead 
trip, public advantages are seen in bette 
and faster service and adaptability 4 
meet emergencies. 


SUBURBAN CABBIES IRKED 


Taxicab operators in big city subut 
have a standard puzzle—return load 
This has been particularly difficult { 
suburban taxi operators whose vehicle 
carry passengers into Chicago becaus 
a contract ordinance between thie cit} 
and the Chicago taxicab companie 
makes it impossible to license drivers of 
suburban cabs. Hence, the suburba 
driver may not legally pick up a load is 
Chicago. 

Cabs from Evanston, the sizable city 
that adjoins Chicago on the nor! 


— 


tary and executive director of the 
National Assn. of Taxicab Owners 
Mayor Frank Lausche; J. T. Smith, 
president of the Yellow Cab Co. 
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THIS TRUCK-TRAILER load of 
groceries will be 300 miles away by 
morning —on the grocers’ shelves 
ready for tomorrow’s dinner. 


The Salley Grocer Co. operates 
warehouses in Bernice and Shreve- 
port, Louisiana . . . and depends on 
this Truck-Trailer to bring food 
products from New Orleans . . . 300 
miles away, and from Memphis... 
on of the Sal. @ distance of 285 miles. 
warehouses and 


by the Tralee” “Besides making these overnight 
runs with 45,000-pound loads, the 
tailer makes straight-to-the-door deliveries to stores 
bn the route. 


NEW ORLEANS 


——— ——— 


Because of the narrow margin between cost and sell- 
ig price on most grocery items, the loads carried have 
lo be as large as possible. Yet the equipment must be 
pt within the size and weight limits of the three 
States through which it runs. A Truck-Trailer is the 
aswert. The Trailer hauls far more than the truck 
hat pulls it is designed to carry—yet by distributing 
he load over a greater length and more axles, there 


" Yleres Tomorrows Dinner 
z ge, TONS OF FOOD ON A FRUEHAUF TRUCK-TRAILER 


is no more weight per axle . . 
State restrictions. 


After more than 300,000 miles of trouble-free serv- 
ice, officials of the Salley company will tell you that 
without the advantages of Trailer hauling they couldn't 
give their present service to their customers. No 
other transport method is so practical. 

The Salley experience is typical of thousands of 
others ... in more than 100 different lines of business 

. where Truck-Trailers have proved they can do 
work that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by any 
other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 
Service in Principal Cities 


. thus meeting rigid 


DETROIT 


FRUEHAUF 7@4/ERS 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you aren't using 
truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
The fact that the for-hire motor transport industry has grown so rapidly 
is indicative of what others think of its services. Why not at least get 
the facts and stack them up against your own records? 


GET RID OF ’EM 


CE 


Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make yewr pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 


Mixture. You'll like it. 
Doctor 


Coun 
Vibe lnixtare 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Phili 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Motor 


ce 
gives you smooth performan 


rin- 
on many aircraft and blowe 


i ! 
stallations ..- saves weight, too- 


Here is a dependable fractional horse- 

wer motor with features that result © 
rom over fifteen years’ experience in ~_ 
building this type of quality motor. ~~ 
| Its light weight, space-conserving size, | 
| and dependability make it ideal for air- 
craft and blower installations. It may || 

_ suggest itself asthe answertothemotor | 

problem in your peacetime product. 

You can depend on Oster motors to — 
live up to the world-wide reputation of © 
pre-war Oster appliances, | 
~ and to deliver results that |) 
add to the prestige of your | 
product, Let us help you 
fit this or other Oster mo- | 

tors to your requirements. | 

: RE TNS 

John Oster Mfg. Co. 

Department B-20 © Racine, Wisconsin 


have been familiar in the Loop. Late 
last month, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation decided to enforce in the Chi- 
© area one of its nationwide rules. 
For 16 months ODT has prohibited 
use of a cab from one city to another in 
which the out-of-town cab is by ordi- 
nance forbidden to pick up passengers 
to be carried back to its home town. 
Upon ODT’s ultimatum, Evanston’s 
100 cab drivers promptly walked off the 
job. After a three-day strike, the hackers 
st week again took out their cabs. They 
are seeking relief through a petition to 
the ODT at Washington, under the 
= for relief in cases of undue 


ardship. 


Pinch in Sugar 


Small retail candymakers 


1 and bakers close their stores at 


times to await the arrival of 
more raw materials. 


A sign was posted last week on a 
closed candy shop in Chicago: “No 
sugar. No candy. No work. Another 
vacation. Pretty soft, eh?” 

The worst pinch on production and 
profits for lack of sugar (BW-Sep 1 6'44, 
p28) probably has been among small 
retail businesses, particularly candymak- 
ers and bakeries. The typical large pro- 
ducer had the foresight—and capital— 
to anticipate his needs and get advance 
commitments from suppliers. 

@ Sugar for Soldiers—Small local busi- 
ness usually must depend on hand-to- 
mouth buying from local suppliers. 
Big plants with war orders get enough 
sugar, because Washington sees to this. 
egulations limit candymakers to 
80% of the sugar they used in 1941. 
Smaller operators complain that the 
best they can average is only 70%, and 
they can’t get even that much during 
canning season. To care for government 
orders, the candy industry was allotted 
1,006,646,000 Ib. last year, as against: 
947,665,000 Ib. in 1942. 
e Shut by Shortage—But neighborhood 
producers of candy say the extra sugar 
did not trickle down to them. Many 
of them had to close their stores for a 
day or two every once in a while until 
more raw materials arrived. 

Bakers are subject to the same limi- 
tation—80% of 1941. Small bakers feel 
they are discriminated against by being 
lumped with big bakers, because retail 
bakery business is heavy in sweet goods, 
while large bakeries tend to be pre- 
dominantly bread makers. 

@ Popular Fruit Cake—Retail bakers’ 
volume is estimated as two and a half 
times greater than it was in 1941. De- 


EASY TO PUSH 


Weighing only 30 Ib., a wheclbam 
made of magnesium is easily lifted 
a gitl. Part of a display by HillsM 
Canna Co. at a Chicago exhibit, i} 
carrier represents a comparatively x 
field for once-expensive light met 


mand for fruit cake for mailing to : 
icemen overseas forced many shops 
bake five times as much as usual. 
To stretch their sugar, most baker 
ice only the tops of cakes. Inevitably} 
ers have tended to put their precio 
sugar into goods that oe the lea 
sweetening, or that carry the most prof 
or both. 
© 35% Closed Down—Despite the 
sugat-saving maneuvers, many ttl 
bakeries have to close for one or t 
extra days weekly. Of 280 retail bakeng 
in Milwaukee, 100 were found closed fi 
such a holiday on one mid-October da 


SUGAR BEET SUBSIDY 


A subsidy program to compenst 
processors of sugar beets for increas 
production costs in handling the 19 
crop has been announced. Commodi 
Credit Corp. will pay up to 124¢ a cv 
to offset the increase in costs over th 
base 1941 crop. 

Processors have long complained 
rising costs and have sought governmet 
assistance. They claim that 1943 pm 
duction costs per bag were 23.4% highe 
than in 1941 (BW—Oct.28'44,p35). 

In addition to the straight subsidy 
CCC will absorb a portion (up to 124 
a cwt.) of the amount by which a pro 
essor’s 1944 production costs may ¢ 
ceed net proceeds from the sale of th 
1944 crop sugar. 
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Your best laid post-war product plans can take form and 
lyb substance only through the genius of that winning com- 
©; BB bination, the American workman and his job-engineered 
tools. Fresh from their triumphs of wartime production, 
they'll be ready, come V-Day, to bring your new ideas 
to life, 

Many new materials and combinations of old ones, 
born of stepped-up wartime research, await skilled fabri- 
cation by these craftsmen. New or old, all materials must 
be bored, sawed, planed, recessed, decorated, assembled 
... fashioned with endless variation. 


STANL 
and 


Me Wee a Po 
& 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING baad 


bd 


GRRL UNISHEARS for cutting 


“ Sring on your New Ideas!” 


This means more need than ever for Stanley Electric 
Tools, both standard and specialized — to save the work- 
man’s time, increase his earnings, lower the costof your 
finished products. Inherent in every one of these elec- 
trically powered tools is the quality and performance 
which have made STANLEY the greatest name in tools. 

Equally important for the making of things to satisfy 
America’s war-cumulated wants are Hand Tools, Hard- 
ware, Strip Steel, Metal Stampings, Industrial Finishes, 
and Steel Strapping... all bearing the name STANLEY. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


be 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 


Lacquers, enamels, synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


METAL STAMPINGS Wood metal working To 
Formed or d a hand tools for carpenters, Portable electric drills,ham- Shipping container rein- 
made to order. Special masons, mechanics and hob- mers, saws, gti metal forcement. Car Banding. 
Hinges. byists. shears and screw drivers. for application. 
TE aA 


> PLUSWOO [ 


lower costs in producing 


patterns,templates, jigs.dies 


ere 


Spinning 14 gauge 
steel over lus- 
wood pattern at 
Acme Metal Spin- 
ning Company, 
Minneapolis. This 
leading Midwest 
company reports 
Pluswood is the 
most satisfactory 
and the most eco- 
nomical block ma- 
terial in their ex- 
perience for heavy 
duty work. 


Think of Pluswood as a metal —for its physical 
properties parallel those of many metals — and 
you will understand why this dynamic new wood 
alloy is leading engineers and tool designers 
directly to fresh conceptions of production effi- 
ciency. Made by a chemico-mechanical process, 
Pluswood has the strength of many metals, plus 
the metallic qualities of impact strength, tough- 
ness, and resisiance to abrasion that make it 
ideal for heavy duty service. It is impervious to 
mild acids, alkalines, and corrosive fumes; is 
highly resistant to fire, and possesses extremely 
high dielectric strength. Water, moisture, and 
thermal shock do not affect its dimensional sta- 
bility. Although metal-working tools are required 
to handle Pluswood, it offers far easier machining 
qualities than metal. 


Add all of these inherent advantages together 
and you have a material that can bridge needs 
in many industries . . . a material that has the 
capacity to do tough jobs better, to gain time, to 
save material, money, and manpower. Pluswood 
maintains an experimental laboratory that you 
are urged to call on for work on your problems. 
Write today for an interesting, factual data bulletin. 


PLUSUIOOD 
£ LU S UW O OD Incorpora ted OshkoshWis. 
Affiliated fisssere roman: comonscion,sevm Ra, Mac 
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Mystery in Rye 
General Foods becins 


sell its grain hoard and C} 
traders continue to specu! ste 


success of the venture. 


General Foods Corp.’s my 
accumulating millions of bushe 
stocks for two years deepened |.:.t 
with its announcement that it 
posing of the grain at market | 
© Costly Venture?—Chicago gra 
ers estimate that General Food 
ings at the peak totaled 12,000,(0 
may be now down to about 9,() 
bu., the equivalent of one-third 
1944 rye crop. 

Trade sources lean to the opinio 
that General Foods is disposing of it 
tye because the venture proved cost} 
and did not work out as a profitabj 
operation. General Foods officials asseng 
that their sole object was to protect the 
company against price advances in com 
modities. 


e Supplies Shrink—During the two yeay 
that General Foods accumulated its ne 
hoard, Chicago Board of Trade broker 
say that it carefully observed the Com 
modity Exchange Act provision which 
limits to 2,000,000 bu. the total qua 
tity of grain controlled in a futures 
market. The company took delivery on 
the rye when the futures date arnved 
and then placed more futures orders 

Rye, most of it owned by Gener 

Foods, clogged Chicago terminal ele: 
vators so that they were unable to stor 
other grains that were offered. Elevator 
men say that practically all of the 9,50). 
000 bu. of rye now stored in Chicag 
is owned by General Foods. Chicago 
rye supplies now are shrinking at the 
rate of 125,000 bu. to 150,000 bu 
weekly, most of it coming from the 
General Foods accumulation. Storag 
and other expenses cost the owner carn 
ing charges of about 18¢ a bu. ann 
ally. 
e Sirup Project Lags—General ['ood 
surprised the trade last May with it 
announcement of a process to use rye tv 
produce sirup as a substitute for scarce 
comm (BW—May20’44,p56). 

Grain processors then doubted that 
rye could overcome corn’s many advat- 
tages as a raw material for making sirup. 
Under an easier and less expensive proc 
ess, corn yields more and a better qual: 
ity of starch for conversion into sirup; 
the oil content of corn is higher than 
rye; supplies of corn normally are plentr 
ful. Difficulties in obtaining equip 
ment and other setbacks reportedly kept 
the rye sirup project in the laboratory 
The plant in which General Foods 
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“EBUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


LoW COST POWER...TO WIN THE WAR 


a ee 


T was the day before Corregidor’s surrender 
that the Mary Anne went down. For five 
tragic months she had been on 24-hour duty in 
Manila harbor . . . carrying the wounded from 
Cavite to Corregidor, running supplies, scouting 
the Japs, evacuating Americans to submarines, 
executing scores of dangerous missions. Fre- 
quently under direct fire, she met her end from 
a Jap hit alongside the Rock. There she lies 
today, awaiting our return. 


One of the smartest yachts built in the late 
20s, the Mary Anne was a 122-foot twin screw 
diesel cruiser. Pride of her chief engineer’s heart 
were her two powerful Cooper-Bessemer engines. 
When her second owner sold her in 1940, the 
vessel made her way across the Pacific without 
an engine overhaul. In fact, the only mechanical 
work done on the entire trip was to clean two 
fuel injectors during the second stop .. . at 
Guam. In Manila harbor when the Japs struck, 
she was commandeered by the Navy. Overnight, 


MARY ANNE may cruise again 


her polished brass and gay striped awnings were 
replaced with grim gray paint and machine 
guns. To the last, her diesels performed mag- 
nificently. 


In fact, so well built are these Cooper-Besse- 
mer diesels that when General McArthur’s men 
come back to the Rock, the Mary Anne may 
cruise again, raised from her watery grave by 
Cooper-Bessemer powered salvage vessels. In 
hundreds of ships of many types, all over the 
world, Cooper-Bessemer diesels are giving good 
account of themselves in war. They will con- 
tinue to turn in outstanding performance rec- 
ords through years of peace. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION | 
Mt. Vernon. Ohio.» Grove City; Pa. 


STATE 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


652,806 
5,069,568 
3,220,685 
2,273,949 
1,696,063 

832,253 

553,174 
1,048,076 
1,176,239 

615,114 
1,486,498 


18,624,425 


Data: U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 


Total 


(CROP ACREAGE) 
IRRIGATED NONIRRIGATED 


569,657 
1,761,385 
3,108,177 

723,103 
4,548,860 

451,688 
1,280,153 
1,888,452 
1,042,673 
3,015,702 

258,384 


18,648,234 


WATER—THE BIG ISSUE IN THE WEST 


50% of all crop lands in eleven western states are watered by irrigation 


Irrigated Nonirrigated 


(one million ocres of crop land) 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Water is a fighting word in the West, 
as the Missouri River battle between 
irrigation and navigation interests 
(BW —]un.2444,p42) and the Colo- 
rado River battle among eight states, 
the U. S. government, and Mexico 
(BW —Jul.29'44,p39) will attest. And 
the reason is not far to seek. Of the 
37,272,659 acres of cultivated land in 
the eleven westernmost states, 18,624,- 
425, or 49.97%, depend on irrigation 


42 


tor their water supply. William E. 
Warne, assistant commissioner of the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, stated 
recently that with efficient use of ex- 
isting water the amount of formerly 
arid and semiarid land under cultiva- 
tion could be doubled. He went on 
to suggest that this might be one way 
of making a “new frontier” of free or 
low-rent farm land available to return- 
ing veterans who want to own farms. 


planned to make the rye siru,) has 4 
annual processing capacity of o 
00,000 bu, eifesiiied 

@ Moderate Demand—Deman for », 
is seldom heavy. The norma! crop 
about 40,000,000 bu., but the 19 
crop is only about 27,000,000 F .. Bre 
bakers use about 11,000,000 
before the war distillers used a’ 
000,000 bu. 

Grain men wondered lai | 
whether General Foods was <« stro) 
influence behind WPB’s order ‘hat gy 
tillers of industrial alcohol use at les 
10% rye in their total grain bill. Th 
tule, if obeyed, would result in the y 
of about 1,200,000 bu. of rye rionth 
Distillers are none too happy becay 
they say the admixture of rye cuts th 
daily alcohol production. 

In the first nine months of 1944, 4 
industrial alcohol program used 5,824 
000 bu. of rye, or 5.2% of the total graj 
bill. Before the WPB rye order, thi 
grain was only 1.2% of the total. 


¥ aboy 
4 


lL, ap 
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Fight on Deposits 
Federal agencies disagree 
over security deposits require: 
by some war housing projec 
Courts may settle issue. 


OPA, National Housing Agency, and 
the Nationai Assn. of Home Builde 
are caught in a three-party disagreemen 
over whether high-priority war housing 
projects should collect security deposit 
from tenants as insurance against pro 
erty loss and damage and rent-skipping 
@ Violations Charged—The N.A.H3 
backed by NHA, contends that th 
should. OPA contends that the 
shouldn’t—and is supporting its stan 
with enforcement actions which chag 
builders who have collected depos 
with violation of rent ceilings. Th 
controversy seems to be headed fn 
final settlement by the courts or Con 
gress—possibly both. . 

Rents on priority housing project 
were fixed early in the war by joi 
agreement of NHA, WPB, and OPA 
This agreement provided for a maw 
mum shelter rent of $50 a month pq 
unit, with an additional permissible 
charge of $3 a room for janitor servic: 
and other maintenance. 

e Enforcement Suits—In OPA’s opi 
ion, the maximum was high enough t’ 
cover such contingencies as excessiv 
property damage, and rent officials hav 
regarded collection of security depost 
as a violation of the price control law: 

In two enforcement suits (involvin 
priority housing projects in Norfol 
Va., and Hartford, Conn.) the cour 
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aor 


“Fan Engineering” 4th edition, 
handbook of the air engineer A U ee E 


for more than 30 years, covers 


y, and all details of theory and prac- 

ulde tice of handling and tempering - 

omen air and gases. 740 pages;bound Above are two of a number of Buffalo fans built recently 
using in limp black Fabricoid, $4.00 


postpaid in U.S. A. for a chemical manufacturer. Installed out-of-doors, these 


posig 
pro 
png . —_, 
- ay me 864,000,000 cubic feet of air every 24 hours. | 
the : : 


< = A service man, checking on the job, reports as follows: 
charg 


huge fans operate with little attention, each handling over 


“These fans are more than coming up to expectations. 


They expected to increase their output by approximately 


20% by the installation of the fans, but they are actually 
SMALL as you need . . . In contrast 

0 the outdoor Goliaths shown on this increasing it about 29%.” 

age, the little Buffalo Baby Conoidal 

h pelfFan above is supplying cool fresh air “Buffalo” fans are built to give you that extra margin 
0a workman inside a bomber wing. 


idvadlt ilies hina sihe iehed ong of fine performance which means a job well done. When 


opinfge'"Plane manufacturers for this service. you need air-moving or conditioning equipment of any 
gh time of every fan application ...there’s a 
essit(fimbuffalo fan of the right characteristics! kind ... let Buffalo representatives (in all principal cities) 
have 

posit make recommendations. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY [2 


BUFFALO BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. BONDS 
New York CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD. 


In lining up your 
post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 

Assist you in de- Work with you in 
signing hydraulic producing pre- 
mechanisms to cision parts and 


meet your re- assemblies on a 
quirements. contract basis. 


An illustrated booklet pre- 
sents the story behind this 
Adeco. service. Write for 


your copy today. 


AIRCRAFT AND DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP 
4403 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 

YOUR PARTNERS IN PRE 


TPE-CO Pho enact” 


PHOTO-COPYER = 4 


— $ a A for P Ai ry Pp al 

® Countless uses in every department. 

®@ Photo-exact accuracy and privacy assured. 

®@ Easy-to-read, permanent photo-copies at 
amazingly low cost. 


@ So simple to operate any inexperienced boy 
or girl learns quickly. 
© 159 current uses shown by survey. 


Use A-PE-CO to Photo-Copy: 

Letters Records 

Contracts Pictures Trac 

. . anything up to 18” x 22”, even when 
printed on both sides — printing, writing, 
drawings, photographs. Saves steno-copying, 
proofreading, checking. Essential in your 
reconversion, new planning and sales de- 

velopment. 


Send for Folder 
See how others use A-PE-CO 
,* to save time, increase efficiency 
and speed work. Write for 
A-PE-CO folder today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clork St., Dept. 5-114, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities 

in Canoda: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


PS Oe hAS NRG AS ROE TOE, ORE 


tuled that—lacking a specific regulation 
prohibiting security deposits—OPA did 
not have sufficient authority for its case 
in the price control act. Both decisions 
have been appealed by OPA. 

In a third suit (in Newark, N. J.) the 
court ruled for OPA and the decision 
is being appealed by the defendant. A 
fourth suit in Detroit is now being tried 
before a master in chancery. 
© Regulation Revised—After its first set- 
backs OPA amended its rent regulations 
Sept. 1 specifically to prohibit collection 
of security deposits. 

To meee its case, OPA cites in- 
stances of builders who have demanded 
deposits as high as $200 and $300— 
sometimes more. A tenant’s chance of 
recovering part, or all, of such sums is 
slim, says OPA, because landlords are 
loath to part with the money and some- 
times claim an entire deposit for minor 
damages. 
© Landlord’s Aide—N.A.H.B. concedes 
that there are a few black sheep in its 
ranks, but caps OPA’s stories with a 
few of its own—stoves, refrigerators, 
even plumbing ripped out by the roots, 
tenants who’ slipped out in the dark of 
the night to evade rent payment. 

The builders have proposed that OPA 
give NHA authority over security de- 
posits, permitting local housing officials 
to arbitrate whenever landlords and ten- 
ants can’t agree. 

OPA has turned down this proposal 
and has also refused NHA’s request that 
builders be permitted to hold one 
month’s rent as deposit. The builders 
point out that managers of Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority projects have 
authority to use their discretion in col- 
lecting deposits. 
© Hearings Slated—The builders have 
taken their troubles to Congress in 
hearings before the Smith committee 
(House sclect committee to investigate 
executive agencies). Further hearings 


| are scheduled. 


The OPA already has backed up its 


| new regulation with positive action. 


The Parkfairfax, big priority housing 


| project operated by the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co. just outside Wash- 
ington, D. C., has begun to refund 
$125,000 in security deposits. 

e@ Tenants File Suits—In Cleveland, 
OPA has brought its first security 
deposit suit since passage of the new 
amendment. In Cleveland, also, two 
individual tenants are suing for triple 
damages, charging that they had been 
required to forfeit $750 apiece as 


| security deposits. 


The N.A.H.B. also is seeking legal 


| sanction for its stand. Using the Miller 


homes project in Detroit as a guinea 

ig, the builders have filed an appeal 
ad the security deposit regulation with 
OPA’s Board of Review. 


4a 


Hospital to G-ave 


Texas mortuary « ‘fers 
patrons hospitalization as we 
as burial policy, thus p: >teqi 
them in life as in death 


Fifty percent of the funer.. -direcs; 
establishments in the U. S. |] | 
insurance policies as one 
avoiding financial loss in rel: 
families of low income. P| 
results of such insurance, 

West Co., which operates a ni ortuay 
Houston, Tex., is expanding © verage 
include sickness and hospitali ation 
@ Pros and Cons—Some 15 year 4 
burial insurance was introduced jp | 
bama and spread to Mississippi 
Georgia. Insurance firms frowned yp 


ONE MORE TO GO 


Tipping the beam at 70,000 Ib., 
fifth in a half dozen propellers 
dered for big combination ore 1 
cargo vessels nears completion at t 
Philadelphia shops of Baldwi 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries di 
sion. The sixth has already been ¢: 
Of solid bronze, the four-bladed 22. 
propellers are said by Baldwin to! 
50% heavier than the largest pr 
ously turned out in the U. S. 
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100% accuracy is being achieved every day wherever 
ddressograph is used. 


Once you put information on an Addressograph 
ate and verify it, there can be no errors whether you 
ite that information once, twice, or a thousand times. 
o chance for misspelled names, wrong figures. Every 
iting is accurate—and perfectly legible. 


But accuracy is only one Addressograph advantage. 
Its amazing speed and adaptability have revolutionized 
payroll writing, billing, inventory taking, identifica- 
ion, addressing, and hundreds of other everyday 


The machine that zece~ 


makes a mistake 


paperwork jobs. Addressograph is the easy way, the 
economical way of writing anything which you write 
more than once. 


Many companies install Addressograph methods to 
do one job—wind up with dozens of money-saving appli- 
cations. Right now our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment is working with many companies in setting up 
methods for improving peacetime handling of paper- 
work as well as solving current problems. If you would 
like suggestions for your business, telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


: ae Addressagraph 


TRADE -Mahe AEE OS Pal OFF 


199 SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


to Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Can you solve this one? 


In operating a top-head woodworking planer, two belts were used, 
each made endless with a standard make of connector. One belt was 
driven by a driving pulley. The second belt derived its power from 
contact with the first belt beneath it. Each belt had to maintain dn 
exact length to function properly. But the belts stretched and frequent 
stops had to be made to shorten them. Also, a bad oil situation was 
present. The manufacturer appealed to Thermoid for a solution. 


Thermoid recommended the use of two Thermoid non-stretch endless 
belts, made of Neoprene, to counteract the oil condition. Result: 
smoother operation, smoother product, and elimination of shut-downs 
for belt shortening. 


The solution to this problem was comparatively easy because of having 
the right product to do the right job. Thermoid solves numerous prob- 
lems of this type every day. If you have an industrial rubber product 
problem, call in the Thermoid representative. His experience, com- 
bined with Thermoid’s complete line, extensive research and manv- 
facturing facilities may give you the solution. 


{} '31Z7ZAd HDIVW OL NOLNIOS 


hermol 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING + F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE 
V-BELTS AND DRIVES « CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING « SHEET 
PACKINGS * WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND 
FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID"’| 


Arrange eight matches to form 
2 squares and 8 triangles. 


LLL da 


it, and many funeral director: .gp¢q 
as a racket. Others, however, nnoyg 
at the big losses they incurred — th fay 
ilies unable or unwilling to pa yerg 
funeral bills, saw in the buria polig 
an opportunity to guarantee © .h pa 
ment by providing low-incom« |amilig 
with policies to meet funeral 

As burial associations spre 
began writing regulations. 
petitive reasons, holdouts a1 
funeral directors began organiz 
associations of their own, and 
prohibiting such organizati 
gradually been torn down, 

Texas still limits a burial a 
policy to $150, while some southe 
states have a limit of $350 and othe 
$500. 

@ Approved by State—The policy issue 
by Fogle-West Co. has been approve 
by the Texas State Insurance Commis 
sion as meeting the legal reserve insy 
ance requirements. The policies a 
sold by the same agents sa formerh 
sold only Fogle-West burial policie 
limited to $150. 

The Fogle-West hospitalization po 
icy is unique in that it provides so muc 
we day, up to $12, for each day in thé 

ospital; the payment is made to the 
patient who may select the type o 
room and the various special medica 
services he wants, in contrast with thd 
conventional group hospitalization pol 
icy which provides stipulated amounts 
for each service. 


FUME NUISANCE PERSISTS 


Los Angeles still hasn’t solved its 
fume nuisance. 

Since the fall of 1943, when a new 
butadiene plant was blamed for fumes 
resembling tear gas (BW —Oct.2'43, 
pec), the Southern California Gas Co. 
nad remodeled its equipment, inclos 
ing everything, but there are still fumes 
on windless days. 

Experts conjectured that factory 
chimneys, home incinerators, auto ex 
haust, oil refineries, and many other 


small contributors created the smoke 


that blanketed the city on still day 
New laws were proposed, and some 
suits brought, on the theory that smoke 
alone was the problem. 

Then, two federal health official 
were brought in. After investigation, 
they reported that Los Angeles had two 
problems, one of smoke, which could be 
controlled, and the other of fumes 
analyzing 42 milligrams of chemical pet 
ten cubic meters of atmosphere, against 
Chicago’s six mg. The cause is as yet 
unknown. 

Proposed city and county smoke 
trol laws will drastically regulate fac- 
tories, home incinerators, locomotives, 
autos, and central heating equipment 
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RAIGHT LINE TO RUSTLESS QUALITY 


inless steel wire by Rustless is produced by straightline methods in an 1800- 

mill building which is the most modern in the world—indeed, the only one 
ts kind devoted solely to stainless steel! Through it the work progresses in 
cal order. Billets enter at one end; the finished wire, coiled and inspected, is 
pped from the other. This is not for mere manufacturing convenience. It is 
harily to assure and protect for you the Rustless quality on which American 

try has learned to rely so thoroughly. Through these rolling mills pass not 
y 18-8 stainless in its various types, but also 20 other alloys for special purposes. 
ust as this wire mill is unique in the industry, so is the Rustless store of infor- 
ion on stainless steels, and its ability to turn this knowledge to its customers’ 
it. If you want stainless—if you want to know about stainless—ask Rustless. 


STAINLESS STEELS 


Exclusively 


SALES OFFICES: BALTIMORE « BUFFALO « CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DETROIT » LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE+NEW YORK» PHILADELPHIA+PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS e DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


VERY USER of fluorescent can 

improve the quality of his light- 
ing service by installing G-E Watch 
Dog Starters. Lighting engineers and 
maintenance men are replacing worn- 
out starters with Watch Dogs because 
these manual reset starters substan- 
tially reduce maintenance time. That’s 
only one important reason why you 
should switch to G-E Watch Dog 
Starters. There are many others. 


The Watch Dog. <i 

stops annoying blink and flicker of 
dying fluorescent lamps. Blinking can- 
not possibly recur. 


eliminetes needless and futile starting 
attempts under dead lamp conditions. 


safeguards ballasts from operating at 
short circuit when lamps reach end of 
their useful life. 


ovtlasts an average of ten 40-watt lamps 
under specified test conditions. Watch 
Dog has a rated life of 25,000 hours. 


Write for our free bulletin, “How to 
Use Fluorescent Accessories for Best 
Lighting Results.” Send your request 
to Section G1141-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
> Lave td 


NHA’s Problem 


Temporary housing faces 
uncertain future. Agency wants 
to tear it down, but numerous 
peacetime uses are suggested. 


Cities and towns with temporary gov- 
ernment housing for war workers are 
getting om | to go to battle over 
whether this housing is to be torn down 
or continued in use. Already there have 
been skirmishes. 
© Big Investment—The National Hous- 
ing Agency has practically completed its 
share of the 1,800,000 housing units 
that were needed. War housing repre- 
sents a $6,000,000,000 investment in 
permanent, converted, and temporary 
dwellings, demountable structures, dor- 
mitories, and trailers of which the gov- 
ernment fmanced one-third of the total 
cost. 

Nearly 1,000 communities have war 
housing, including 850,000 permanent 
family dwellings built with private funds, 
and 192,000 family units and 3,000 
dormitories of permanent construction 
built with federal funds. 

@ Many Temporary Units—Built for the 
duration of the emergency are 250,000 


dwellings, 150,000 dormitory 

40,000 trailers and portable 

total of 440,000 units. Consid 
temporary shelter and as expend. le x 
ammunition, these will be the } ye of 
contention. Under the provisions ..f the 
Lanham act, all these are to be 1. \oyeq 
within two years after the end «f the 
emergency. 

There can be exceptions only whey 

NHA and community authoritic. gree 
but exceptions must be reported |) ang 
reviewed annually by Congress. 
@ Question of Values—The question; 
are how much can be salvaged fro this 
big investment of taxpayers’ moncy and 
how to do it without damage to 1) 
estate or construction interests. N}{4 
officials say that war housing should be 
torn down to prevent development of 
federal-owned slums. 

Real estate men are interested in pre- 
serving prewar rental values. One group 
of plumbing and heating men proposes 
to use salvaged equipment in existing 
slum dwellings (BV —Sep.30'44,p56), 
but critics argue that a slum with a fur. 
nace and a toilet is still a slum. NHA 
es out that much of the temporary 

ousing equipment and the material is 
of wartime quality. 
@ Might Replace Slums—Temporan 
wartime housing generally is better than 
slum housing, and this has produced 


SANDWICH MEN 


With the help problem being what 
it is, the inevitable has been devel- 
oped—a robot short order cook which 
turns out 3,500 sandwiches an hour. 
In Brooklyn, James Gallacher, techni- 
cal school custodian, and William 
Henn, shop maintenance man, adjust 


their machine which was set up to fa- 
cilitate preparation of school lunches. 
Sliced bread travels a belt to the coni- 
cal spreader, gets a coating of jelly, 
marmalade, cream cheese, or meat 
paste, then picks up the top slice on 
the way out. Talk that Gallacher and 
Henn are planning a machine for 
triple-deckers remains unconfirmed. 
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OUR PIONEERING DAYS ARE NOT OVER 


HORSES SHIED at the quaint contrap- 
tion shown above, as it chugged its 
way over country roads 40 years ago. 
Ic was an early International Truck 
—called an “Auto-Wagon” in those 
distant days. It was a pioneer in the 
truck field. 


The men who made those early 
Internationals were truly pioneers. 
The going was tough. They had to 
fight the prejudices of many who 
were geared to the horse and wagon. 
And they: had to conquer a wilder- 
ness of unsolved mechanical and en- 
gineering problems. 


But the trucks they made, even 
then, were tough. Just as the Inter- 
national Truck of today is tough, 
with a built-in toughness that has 
made International America’s favor- 
ite heavy-duty truck. Yes, registration 
figures show that more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold than any 
other make, in the ten years before 
the war. 

That old International “Auto- 
Wagon” was a fine truck, in its day. 
The heavy-duty International shown 
below is a fine truck today. 


The Internationals of tomorrow 


cae " 
- ee 


NTERWNAT I 


ONAL 


, Dealer or Branch 


will be even finer trucks —in all sizes, 
for all hauling needs. 


Because our pioneering days are 
never over. We're constantly pioneer- 
ing with new improvements. And the 
result has been—year after year — 
better trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. BE Chicago 1, Ill, 
TER 


OUR JOB TODAY — Let's all remember that 
our job today —the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front ... give to the blood bank .. . buy extra 
War Bonds .. . fight inflation ... FOR VICTORY, 


NEW TRUCKS 
The government has authorized the man- 
ufacture of a limited ity of trucks 
for essential civilian hauling. Interna- 
onal is building them in medium and 
heavy-duty sizes. See your International 
for bee 3 in making 

out your application. 


TRUCKS 


%* Post-War Planners, to spell it out 


Post-War Planners can take a powerful pointer from the stellar 
role GAS has been privileged to play in the brilliant war 
production record of American Industry. In countless installa- 
tions, GAS helps speed production, helps maintain strictest 
quality standards, and helps hold unit costs to a minimum. 

Gas is destined to play an equally important role in the 
critical reconversion period which lies ahead. For cleanliness, 
precision, versatility and flexibility, Gas is unsurpassed. It is 
the modern industrial fuel—improving production while 
lowering overall and unit costs. 

In planning after-the-war operations, it will pay you 
competitively to consult an industrial engineer of your local 
Gas company. His expert knowledge of Gas and Gas equip- 
ment may help solve some of your post-war industrial heating 


problems. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS ... HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


another argument. If a slum h 
torn down for each temporary war hos. 
ing unit left standing, a compiomig 
might be reached, at least on a pyirt of 
the problem. . 
eSome Already Sold—After the y,, 
NHA will release permanent war hoy. 
ing for peacetime use. In some ares 
restrictions on occupancy and are 
being lifted now, as at Newport News 
Va., with the sale of the 980-unit Stuar 
Gardens project to a group of busines 
and professional men for $3,615,009 
Occupancy restrictions, however, : 

in force. 

Stuart Gardens was a part of the De. 

fense Homes Corp. program financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Com 
It is not a typical war housing project 
because it was erected early in the war 
for higher-income groups. 
@ Many Workers Housed—Of the 
4,000,000 workers who moved to war 
centers and were helped by governinent 
agencies to find lodgings, 2,200,000 
found places in existing dwellings. Pri- 
vate capital built housing for 1,000,000, 
which left 800,000 to be supplied with 
housing built with federal funds totaling 
$2,300,000,000. 

Some temporary housing is suitable 

for conversion to utility buildings such 
as libraries, community canning centers 
or even hospitals. Some has definite 
use on farms but, in general, not for 
dwellings. Cities which suggest that 
war housing of the temporary kind be 
sold to farmers overlook the fact that 
farm dwellings usually need to be more 
weatherproof than city dwellings. Local 
welfare societies would like some of the 
temporary houses. 
@ Public to Decide—Solutions to the 
problems of temporary housing in the 
long run will be decided by community 
public opinion, but it is now a major 
policy of the NHA to see that public 
opinion considers long-time benefits 
rather than immediate exigency. 


INSECTICIDE LEAF SHORT 


ISC is 


The current tobacco pape is wor- 


tying vegetable growers as well as ciga- 
rette smokers (BW—Oct.14'44,p19). 

Cauliflower, cabbage, and tomato 
crops in Los Angeles County, Calif. 
may be seriously affected because of a 
lack of nicotine sulphate. Lack of in- 
coming shipments there may force many 
vegetable growers to abandon their truck 
gardens. Currently, the aphids are cat 
ing up the Florida cucumber crop. 

The shortage is due to the fact that 
broken tobacco for insecticide, which 
normally sold at 4¢ to 44¢ per Ib., is 
being sold for smoking tobacco at | +¢. 
Price ceilings on nicotine sulphate make 
it impossible to use material at that 
cost, 
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™ The division’s 


PRODUCTION 
War Dividend 


Permanent benefits for in- 
dustry are expected from work 
of WPB’s conservation unit on 
substitute materials. 


Although much of its wartime activ- 
ity was devoted to devising substitu- 
tions for critically scarce materials, the 
permanent benefits of WPB’s Conserva- 
tion Division, which was abolished Oct. 
31, will prove to be its work-in simplifi- 
cation and standardization; division of- 
fcials believe. 

Substitutions to Go—Relatively few 
of the many outright substitutions de- 
vised by the division’s technical staff are 
expected to remain as standard practice 
when materials again become available 
in normal supply and at normal prices. 

But it is probable that many first ap- 
plications of new materials (as contrasted 
with makeshift substitutions for scarce 
materials) will become standard prac- 
tice. Many substitutions, such as one 
replacing a metal with a plastic and 
another replacing plastic with a metal, 
were made and will last. Many of these 
applications would have been made in 
any event, but the existence of the Con- 
servation Division is thought to have 
considerably speeded their adoption. 
ool -of technical in- 
formation needed- to convince a manu- 
facturer that a substitution would work 
saved months of delay, tons of material, 
and thousands of engineering man- 
hours. This technical information was 
available to all comers. 
¢ Acceletated by War—Substitution of 
die castings for stamped or machined 
parts will doubtless become standard 
practice in many applications after the 
war. But the use of die castings was 
growing when the U. S. entered the 
war, and new and superior production 
methods which broadened the use of 
such castings must be considered part 
of technological advancement acceler- 
ated by the war. 

It was the establishment of standards 
for die casting equipment, production 
and testing methods, which the divi- 
sion pioneered and promoted, that 
made quickly possible the broad use of 
die castings and their acceptance by 
the armed services. 

* Question of Quality—In the main, 
such substitutions as ceramics for metal 
in trafic direction signs and pressed 
paper for metal in automobile license 
plates were made necessary by abnormal 
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Another: notable achieve- 
ment of Continental is the 
powering of landing croft. 
Landing operations require 
the most dependable 
power, and it is of real sig- 
nificance that Continental 
Red Seal Engines were 
chosen to function in this 
important capacity. 


it is, however, only one of 
many contributions Red 
Seal Power——the Power to- 
Win — is making to speed 
the end of war. : 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 


Continental 
Motors (orporation _— 
“ yore i 
2 SY ay . 


~ 
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Wr stoppage occurs in the famous 


“fifty” machine guns used on our 
war planes, it’s quickly detected and 
cleared by a “thinking machine.” This 
Kidde Pneumatic Machine Gun Charger, 
operated by compressed gas, corrects gun- 
charging troubles or stoppages, gets gun 
firing again—all within one-half second! 


jndus- 


rbon 
block spread 


e these comba at? 


ail gave a 
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the anesthesi@- Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you. Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 


circumstances, and they required ac- 
quiescence to a degree of product de- 
terioration which would never have 
ieen tolerated under normal conditions. 
for example, American hemp has pro- 
vided rope which the military services 
yse because they can get no better, but 
it will be junked in short- order when 
manila fiber again becomes available. 
A few substitutions clicked to a de- 
sree that will guarantee their continued 
we after the war. Nylon towropes, for 
stance, unquestionably will be used for 
whatever postwar glider towing is prac- 
ticed by the airlines. 
eLess Tin in Solder—Some Conserva- 
tion Division experts believe that a 
ad-rich babbit metal which was sub- 
stituted for high-tin babbit will be 
widely used after the war in many ap- 
lications on the basis that it performs 
equally well and costs appreciably less. 
These experts also see a good future 
for solders p wan He because of the tin 
shortage, in which tin content was 
cut 15% to 20% from the usual 50-50 
atio with lead. 
¢3,500 to 1,700—Put it is in the field 
of simplification and _ standardization 


Handle your materials 
the modern way— 
the faster, safer, more economical way— 


use 


Safe-T-Tongs 


MACKS COME BACK 


Three executives of Mack Trucks, 
Inc, examine a model of the first 
bus their firm will produce after al- 
most two years of Navy war work. 
They are (left to right) F. F. Stani- 
ford, vice-president; L. C. Josephs, 
chief engineer; and C. T. Ruhf, presi- 
dent. WPB’s authorization for Mack 
lo resume bus output at Allentown, 
Pa,, is primarily a belated effort to get 
such production up to schedule. 
With 3,587 integral units turned out 
in 1944's first nine months, bus build- 
ing 1s running 20% under par—mainly 
because of the tight casting situation. 
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Wherever there is a repetitive materials’ 
handling job, industry is switching to 
Heppenstall Safe-T-Tongs. Heppenstall 
Tongs are fully automatic—not power 
driven. They pick-up, land and release 
a load simply by raising and lowering the 
crane. They are faster, safer, more eco- 
nomical. They are proved by extensive 
use. Heppenstall makes ’em to handle 
any weight, shape or type of material. 
Write for Safe-T-Tong book. It may 
give you a new answer to lower produc- 
tion costs, greater profit margins, easier. 
competitive selling. Heppenstall Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forging fine steels for over 55 years 


Me? I'm Waiting for Sedgwick 


- « the precisi d line of ele- 
vators and dumb waiters. 

Undoubtedly you, too, are making plans 
for modernization, reconversion or new in- 
stallation of elevators and dumb waiters. 
For modern elevators and dumb waiters are 
essential to the efficient movement of men, 
material and merchandise—effectively reduc- 
ing costs by increasing efficiency. 

For more than 50 years Sedgwick electric 
and hand power elevators and dumb waiters 
have been solving ‘‘man’’ handling and ma- 
terials handling problems in factories, hotels, 
hospitals, restaurants, schools, libraries, 
private residences and commercial offices, as 
well as institutional and private buildings. 

If this experience, _ the apa 
and manufacturing * how”’ — 
through wartime production for the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine, can be 
of assistance in furthering your postwar ele- 
vator and dumb waiter plans, tell us about 
them. Our engineers will be glad to help 
and show you how Sedgwick elevators and 
dumb waiters move men, material and mer- 
chandise better and faster—at reduced cost. 


Sedqutoh MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS «+ HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 


BUTADIENE—-OVER THE HUMP sd 


Production now sufficient to supply all demands 


poe Production from Petroleum 
Vj Production from Alcohol 


Thousands of Tons per Quarter 


Ist 2nd 
Quarter Quarter 


1943 


Doto: Rubber Reserve Co 


2nd 
Quarter 


1944 


Quarter Quarter 


© BUSINESS wetx 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 


tHe auromosrie 


USER'S GUIDE 


were 
WARTIME Su@@ESTIONS 


> You Can Geta 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


_Customer Research Dept., Room 1701 
™ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.” 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 


plecse print 


Moccesssececccccseccocses 
please print 


Butadiene, most important compo- 
nent in the manufacture of Buna-S 
synthetic rubber, reached peak pro- 
duction in the second quarter of 1944 
—a rate of more than 600,000 tons a 
year. Since then, because production 
was running ahead of consumption 
and storage tanks were pretty well 
filled, output has tapered off slightly. 


Biggest beneficiary of the drop has 
been the aviation gasoline program, 
which utilizes some of the petroleum 
fractions (butylenes and __ butane 
needed in butadiene manufactur. 
But the decline in the use of alcohol 
for butadiene also augurs well for an- 
other whisky holiday, though prob- 
ably not before the first of the year. 


that the division’s- wartime labors are 
expected to exert the greatest influence 
on ees production. 

sider the simplification job done 
on incandescent and fluorescent lamps 
when materials became short and pro- 
duction capacity for radio tubes was 
desperately needed. The list of 3,500 
types of lamps was reduced to 1,700, 
colors were reduced from 13 to 3, volt- 
ages from 32 to 7, and the number of 
optional bases from seven to one. 

This was accomplished without cost- 
ing the nation the services of any device 
which might require a lamp. Besides 
releasing capacity for manufacture of 
radio tubes, this simplification program 
saved 650 tons of steel, 35,000 Ib. 
of solder, 8,000 Ib. of tungsten, and 
1,300,000 man-hours of direct labor. 

Director Howard Coonley believes 
that these savings are so great that the 
electric lamp industry will be unwilling 
to throw them out after the war and 
revert to the manufacture of 3,500 types 
to do the same job. 

e@ Aids Small Business—Simplification 
and standardization hold considerable 
promise for the small businessman. For 


example, fewer types of farm equip. 
ment, with more interchangeable parts 
ag type, will mean smaller inventon 
or the equipment dealer. And sinaller 
inventory means more rapid turnover, 
which in turns means more profit. 

In foreign trade, simplification and 

standardization, by cutting costs and 
casing maintenance problems, will prove 
to be good salesmen for American prod- 
ucts. 
@ Specifications to Stay—Another of the 
Conservation Division’s activities which 
will have postwar value is its prepar- 
tion of specifications, particularly fo: 
government procurement agencies. The 
division held active membership on the 
72 federal committees which had the 
task of drawing up specifications for 
goods ‘abeed by the government. 

Establishment of the national emer- 
gency steel specifications is one of the 
division’s notable accomplishment: 
This entailed both the division’s specif 
cation-prescribing function, its substitu- 
tion and its simplification functions, for 
the NE steels did the work of many 
specifications and reduced the consump 
tion of certain critically scarce alloys. 
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Gloss. . - in the form of a strong, thin, porous, 
felt-like mat... 


-..@ flexible web of incombustible, fine, long, 
interlaced glass fibers . . . 


«+ » fibers that will not swell, shrink, rot... 
that resist most acids. 


WHERE NEXT WILL YOU BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF THESE 


Strong ‘Tissues’” Made of Glass? 


Among the many forms of Fiberglas 
which are serving you today, Fiber- 
glas Mat is one of the most versatile, 
its form and properties offering wide 
diversification in application. 


longer life is being buiit into today's batteries 
for cars, trucks, busses—yes, and for military 
vehicles and submarines, too. When you buy 
your next battery, ask for your favorite make— 
equipped with Fiberglas Battery Mats. 


Joining the fight against corrosion, Fiberglas 
Mat is being used as a protective wrapping for 
the asphalt-coated underground pipe lines 
which carry gas and the products of the re- 
fineries closer to home and industry. 


Battery manufacturers take advan- 
tage of its “tissue” thinness and poros- 
ity ... and its resistance to acids... 
to help their top-quality batteries give 
longer service. 

Chemists use Fiberglas Mat as a 
filter “paper” . . . again because it is 
porous, and because fibers of glass are 
chemically stable. 

Electrical engineers found that it 
offered an ideal base and reinforce- 
ment for plastic laminates . . . because 
glass fibers have great tensile strength, 
are noncellular, inorganic, do not 
swell or shrink under fluctuating con- 
ditions of moisture and heat. 

Photographers are using Fiberglas 
Mat as a diffusing screen over power- 
ful lights .. because it is translucent 
and because glass will not burn. 


And innumerable uses are being 
discovered by product development 
engineers who recognize the fact that, 
in addition to its other properties, 
Fiberglas Mat is porous, has what i 
known as large “free volume” which 
permits loading with bitumens, syn- 
thetics, resins, gelatin, starch—othe1 
soluble or insoluble binders. 

Should the few applications illus 
trated on this page have aroused you: 
interest and stimulated your thinking, 
Fiberglas welcomes the opportunity 
to provide further information and 
discuss the possibility of applying 
Fiberglas Mat to other products o1 
processes . . . Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 1803 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


MATERIAL 


A BASIC 


Improved gaskets and packing material for 
processing equipment may well result from 
developments now in progress by manufacturers 
taking advantage of the chemical stability, re- 
siliency, heat resistance of Fiberglas Mat. 


Better performing radio and television sets wil! 
result from the wartime development of a new 
material combining Fiberglas Mat and plastics, 
of which manufacturers are making high-fre- 
quency, low-electrical-loss ports. 


Castings lmproved 


Centrifugal methods to 
give forge shops competition in 
large-volume work; otherwise 
they may not be economical. 


Competition between foundries and 
forge shops will be sharpened after the 
war by the “rediscovery” of centrifugal 
methods of casting. The number of 
foundries producing steel castings by 
centrifugal methods has more than 
doubled since the beginning of the war, 
and the foundries that had been making 
such castings have more than tripled 
their facilities, it was reported recently 


to the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Precise statistics are restricted informa- 
tion. 
@ More Uniformity—Leading advan- 
tages of centrifugally cast parts over 
those poured into orthodox static molds 
are higher physical qualities, greater 
yield and lower scrap loss, savings in 
machining costs because they can be 
produced nearer to finish dimensions 
and with more uniformity, and freedom 
from marked directional differences in 
strength, in contrast to forgings. 

While equipment for casting centrif- 
ugally costs more than that for static 
castings, space requirements are com- 
paratively small and less skilled person- 
nel is needed. 
@ Good for Volume—Chief field for 
centrifugally cast steel parts is where 
volume requirements are relatively large, 
They are not expected to compete to 
any great extent with steel cast in static 
molds for two reasons. Centrifugal 
processes are not economical for produc- 
ing intricate shapes that require delicate 
oi complicated cores, and they are not 
apt to be economical for the general run 
of jobbing work where only a few cast- 
ings are required at any one time. 

rue centrifugal casting differs from 

two equally important centfifugal meth- 
ods, the semicentrifugal aiad--the cen- 
trifuge. True centrifugal castings depend 
for their inside contours entirely. or 
almost entirely on centrifugal forces 
@ Depends on Speed—Molds spun 
around a horizontal axis produce a cylin- 
drical inside contour in the ¢asting, and 
those spun around a verti inclined 
axis produce paraboloidal cohtours de- 
pendent upon speed of rot§tion. Out- 
side contours are usually symmetrical 
but unsymmetrical parts are«being pro- 
duced by balancing the mold with coun- 
terweights. Cylindrical castings such as 
pes can have flanges, grooves, ribs, 

sses, and other protrusions. 

Cast-iron pipe was.the first important 
centrifugal casting from a production 


56 


standpoint. It has been manufactured 
for 20 years, and a process was devel- 
oped by the Watertown Arsenal for 
making large gun barrels. Still later 
various companies developed processes 
to meet special needs. 
@ Cylinder Barrels—Development of 
lightweight, thin section centrifugal 
castings started in the early thirties. 
Some of the automobile companies took 
an active part in this development for 
large-scale production of short cylindri- 
cal parts such as engine cylinder barrels 
and sleeves, and bearing backs. Other 
parts of this type are bogie wheel hubs, 
pump liners, motor and generator 
frames, ring gears, hoist drums, seat 
rings, and bushings. Long tubular cast- 
ings such as hydraulic cylinders and 
plungers, hollow shafting, retorts, and 
refinery still tubes are now being pro- 
duced by the true centrifugal method. 
Semicentrifugal castings are spun 
around their own axles also, but inside 
contours are formed by a core. This 
permits greater freedom in design. 
Parts need not be entirely symmetrical 
and the inside form can be irregular. 
Often several parts are stacked in one 
mold, which is usually spun around a 
vertical axis. Although ypu equip- 
ment is more satisfactory for producing 
this type of casting, in some instances 
ordinary molds are clamped to a rotating 
turntable. 
@ Used for Gears—Good examples of 
semicentrifugal castings are gears and 
gear blanks of all kinds, including those 
with three or four on one hub, sprock- 
ets, flywheels, track wheels, front whee! 
spindles and ball socket joints for four- 


As the centrifuges with their multiple molds (foreground) are brought up t 
speed, they are.poured with molten metal through a central sprue. Centuit- 
ugal force gets in its work, rendering the resultant castings free from flaws. 


wheel drive motor yehicles, sheay. 
impeller hubs, electric motor hea 
and thin-sectioned turbosupercharp, 
casings. j 

Centrifuged castings are made } 

rotating the whole part around the ay, 
of the mold. Balancing is attained } 
arranging several parts symmetric, 
around the axis, Usually several Jay 
of symmetrically arranged but unsyy / 
metrical parts are spun in the sams te 
mold. When removed from the moljiiiaam 
parts are bound together by cente, 
gating into one piece, known Sugge 
tively as a “Christmas tree.” Some “peli 
cision castings,” made by the “‘lost wa" 
process, are handled centnfugally 5 
swinging the whole mold on the eng 
of a horizontal counterbalanced ar 
around a vertical axis. Most castings of 
this type weigh less than a pound. 
@ Some Disagreement—A wide variety of 
shapes, such as levers, cams, brackets 
and other parts commonly produced by 
drop forging can be made in this man 
ner. Not all authorities agree that the 
same guarantee of soundness or high 
physical properties is obtained as in 
true centrifugal castings. 

Most etal can be cast centrifugally. 
Gray iron is commonly used for pipe. 
Nearly all steels and alloy steels that 
can be cast in static molds can be cast 
centrifugally. Copper, copper-nicke! 
alloys, aluminum and _ manganese 
bronzes, and a variety of copper-tin-lead- 
zinc alloys have been cast centrifugally. 
Recent outstanding developments have 
been in light steel. 
© Com Used—Combinations of 
metals can also be bonded together by 
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Official photo U. S. Air Forces 


Breathing Fire at 65 below Zero 


At eight miles up, where the air is 
too thin to sustain combustion, it 
must be compressed and crammed 
down the airplane engine’s windpipe. 
That's the job of the ingenious device 
shown above—the turbosupercharger. 


One half is a rotary compressor— 
the other half a gas turbine, driven 
atsome 30,000 r.p.m. by the flaming 
exhaust gas from the engine. 


? How about the conflict with- 
in the metal created by hot gas at 
1500° expanding it from the inside 
while frigid air at 65 below zero 
contracts it from the outside? What 
of a tremendous centrifugal force 
trying to pull the rotor apart—to say 
nothing of corrosion and the scour- 
ing action of the rushing gas? 


No wonder that Republic Electric 
Furnace Steel is used for the shaft— 
and in stainless grade for the turbine 
housing and rotor wheel. The tiny 
turbine blades welded to the rotor 
wheel are electric furnace steel, too. 


It’s in difficult uses like this that 
Republic Electric Furnace Steels dem- 
onstrate their ability to hit narrowest 
specification marks through the “‘tar- 
geting’ possible only in electric 
furnace melting. 


It’s in such vital applications that the 
slight extra cost of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steels is cheap insurance 
against premature, dangerous and 
costly failure. 


Republic—world leader in electric 
furnace steel-making—is ready to tell 


you how these same steels car: help 
YOU achieve top quality in YOUR 
peacetime products—how their con- 
sistent uniformity, cleanliness and 
soundness will enable you to obtain 
maximum results from mass produc- 
tion methods. Write us. Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices— 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy Steel Divi- 
sion—Massillon, Ohio. Export De- 
partment—Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, New York. 


- 
THE WORKS. ..from the humorous Elliott catalogue 
of 1888. 


ae 
MEAS, axing, Urge 64 Pape Ba. 
The Stery ef a Father and Sen 


oR 
UNSCREWING the INSCRUTABLE 


a including 14 priceless business 
cartoons of the elegant eighties . . . 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human 
story of two great inventors. And you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


READ ABOUT—"“Aa Invention That 
Will Last Forever” —and learn more about 
the steering mechanism on your automobile 
than you've ever known before. “The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Kaot”—and 
see how a square knot was tied in a new 
way. “The Invention of the Low- 
Wheeled Trotting Sulky” —and what it 
did in 1895 for" Nao- 
cy Hanks” the famous 
trotting mare. 


And many other 
ELLIOTT INVEN- 
TIONS, in the ad- 
dressing machine art. 
How they came to be 
invented and the ex- 
citing things that hap- 
pened when they 
were. 


FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable was written to ad- 
vertise the Elliott Typewrireable System of Ad- 
dressing —but it’s unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. Ic is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work,— 211 patents awarded in the last 
70 years to father and son. Read what a few of 
the thousands of enthusiastic business executives 
have voluntarily said about it: “First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.”—"A fascinating story very humanly told.” 
—"Best thing I've read for eight years.””—‘"One of 
the most interesting and informative booklets I 
have ever seen.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page 
book of valuable facts and delicious humor 
by writing on your business letterbead to 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 11 
Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


: 


casting. Brake drums having a steel 
shell and cast-iron braking surface were 
used on motor cars long before the war. 
Composites of gray iron and brass, and 
of high-chrome steel with lower-grade 
steel have been produced. Extensive fu- 
ture developments are anticipated in 
this field. 

Mold materials cost about the same 
as good sand pattern equipment. Both 
sand molds and permanent metal molds 
are used for true and semicentrifugal 
castings. Centrifuge castings are made 
in sand molds. The use of permanent 
and semipermanent molds for many 
castings such as bushings and engine 
cylinder barrels minimizes cleaning 
costs. Carbon and graphite molds have 
been used for nonferrous metals. 
© Cavities Eliminated—Most significant 
improvement from a foundry and con- 
sumer standpoint is the elimination 
of the common defects of hidden blow- 
holes and shrink cavities in castings, 
long feared and a frequent reason for 
selection of other siethode of produc- 
tion of highly stressed parts. Since cen- 
trifugal molds perform in the same man- 
ner as a cream separator in forcing 
lighter weight impurities such as sand, 
dirt, and slag, as well as entrapped gases, 
to the inside surface of the casting, 
much prejudice against their use will 
be overcome. 

The fact that knowledge in this field 
has been pooled for the production of 
war products is also of considerable 
importance to future applications and 
development. 


WHEEL IDENTIFICATION 


Dec. 1, 1944, is the date set by the 
30 or more members of the Grinding 
Wheel Manufacturers Assn. for the first 
shipments of their products to bear 
new “standard markings for identifying 
grinding wheels and x bonded abra- 
sives,”” such as hones, rubs, bricks, sticks, 
segments, and other shapes. The stand- 
ards will apply neither to diamond 
wheels nor to specialties such as natural 
sharpening stones which require dif- 
ferent systems of symbols. 

Each wheel will carry a minimum of 
four symbols—three of them letters of 
the alphabet and one a number. Thus 
if you see “A-36-L-V” on a future 
wheel, and have a chart for translating 
the sequence, you will know that “A” 
stands for aluminum oxide, a type of 
abrasive, “36” indicates the grain size, 
“L” means the wheel is almost midway 
in grade between soft and hard, and 
“V,” a vitrified bond. “C-600-Z-R” 
would mean a silicon carbide product of 
exceptionally fine grain size and hard- 
‘ness, bonded in rubber. 

tional markings permitted by the 
standards would add a number between 


When automotive parts, such 3 
rocker arms (right), are cast by whirl. 
ing in a single layer, they are simply 
known as centrifuged castings. When 
they are similarly cast in multiple 
layers (left), foundrymen like to cal] 
them “Christmas tree” castings, 


the symbols for hardness and bond to 
indicate the relative porosity of a wheel 
plus any numerical prefix and suffix on 
the whole sequence that might be ck 
sired by a particular manufacturer fo; 


private record or code purposes, E 
pror 
“SLIMLINE” LAMPS READY inde 


Both General Electric and Westing- 
house let it be known this week that a 
few samples of long, thin fluorescent 
lamps will be ready in about a month 
but only for the design departments of 
lighting fixture chauiifedtusey. First will 
come 3-in. “slimline” lamps in two 
lengths, about 42 in. and 64 in.; later 
on, l-in. lamps in lengths of approxi- 
mately 6 ft. and 8 ft. Availability to the 
general public will be made known 
“when the time comes.” 

Slimlines promise to have a light out- 
put of 60 lumens to the watt of in 
put, which is considerably more than 
that of standard F-lamps. The nevw- 
comers will not fit standard fixtures be- 


cause their bases will have single pins i nev 
instead of the customary double pins. §@ vel 
Though the —_— model will look J by 
very much like a high-voltage cold cath- 3 Mi 
ode lamp of the type brought out last 9 cle 
spring by the General Luminescent %@ iti 

orp., Chicago (BW—Mar.25’44,p70), Bi to 


and will require no “starter” for instant 
lighting, the new line will be of the 
more usual hot cathode type for stand- 
ard voltages. 


One significant departure from 
F-lamp Aes a ha will be the reported 
ability of the slimlines to operate 00 
milliamperages ranging from 100 to 200. 
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EW PRODUCTS 


ithholding Tax Charts 


Four editions of the new Delbridge 
simplified Withholding Tax charts are 
being published by Delbridge Calculat- 
ng Systems, Inc., 2502 Sutton Ave., 
kt Louis 17: (1) No. 533 for weekly 
payrolls; (2) No. 533A for biweekly 
payrolls; (3) No. 533B for semimonthly 
payrolls; (4) No. 533C for monthly pay- 
lls. Purpose of each is to “guarantee 
the accuracy of your payroll deductions 

i make them at lightning speed” 
hen the revised federal tax law be- 
omes effective Jan. 1, 1945. 

Charts are in the form of 94x63-in. 
visible indexes with 16 durable hinged 
ards each. Since tax deductions will 
be based on the number of personal ex- 
emptions a particular employee may 
have (self, wife, child, children, and so 
ou), a payroll clerk needs only flip the 
index to the card carrying a particular 
pay total and read the proper deduc- 
tion prefigured for a given number of 
«emptions. All figures are printed in 


large clear type. 


Plating Brush 


Electroplating by the brush method 
promises to find considerably widened 
industrial acceptance by reason of the 


newly improved Electrolytic Brush de- 
veloped in cooperation with du Pont 
by the Warner Electric Co., 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. External 
electrodes carrying current to the graph- 
itized brush bristles are brought close 
to work being plated, helping to achieve 
optimum current densities and bracing 
the bristles against undue bending. 
Wamer plating compounds of cad- 
mium, chromium, copper, gold, nickel, 
or silver are all available in paste form 
to simplify jobs of touching up- tank- 
plated work that may have become 
scarred or of plating products that do 
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Think of all you could do with a 


“13™ MONTH IN ’45!” 


If the year were just one month longer, how much more you could 
do! You could see more new prospects—take more time to improve 
your present operations—enjoy a longer vacation—get away more 
often for a rest or to see ““what’s going on outside”. 


Electronic YVOICEWRITER can do 
this are weil establislied. They are 


You can have that extra month if 
you really want it. The Edison Elec- 


tronic VOICEWRITER has given a 
“13th month” to many a busy ex- 
ecutive like yourself. These men 
have discovered, in ways they never 
imagined, how this modern busi- 
ness aid can streamline work meth- 
ods and save time. 


The facts about how the Edison 


yours to examine — without obliga- 
gation. All you need do is ask an 
Ediphone representative to come in 
and show them to you. 

Think of it—a 13th month in 45! 
Yours if you want it! Take the first 
step now—ask your secretary to mail 
the convenient coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Ed i 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C11, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 


Name 


phone 


A. 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd, 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


not lend themselves to the tank 1 
An example of the latter is 

plastic-molding die that must } 
with chromium (page 63). Othe 


impregnating medium. 


Specific applications are as follows: Dry films 
formed from “dag” colloidal graphite supply 
: : durable lubrication on 

parts which could not 

be effectively lubricated 

otherwise. Such films 

are functioning at tem- 

peratures from (—60° F. 

fo + 1200° F.) and 

higher. Here properties 

1, 3, 13. and 14 are 


Graphite films when ap- 
plied to the grids (and 
frequently the plates) of 
radio tubes for receiv- 
ing and transmitting, 
are useful for minimiz- 
ing secondary emission, 
“back” emission and 
photoelectric effects. 
Here properties 2, 3, 4, 
10, 11, and 13 are utilized. 


Check this list of properties carefully in con- 
nection with the operations in your own plant. 
If any of the properties of “dag” colloidal 
graphite can make your job easier to handle. 
write Acheson Engineers. Let them suggest 
how best to apply colloidal graphite. Their 
experience probably includes similar applica- 
tions. 


Dag, Oildag, Aquadag, Castordag, Glydag 

and Prodag are registered trade marks of 

Acheson Colloids Corporation. Copr. 
1944 by Acheson Colloids Corp. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


ples include the renewal of 


THINGS TO COME 


Jet planes of the future, pos.ibly 
with supersonic ds for sili. 
tary aviation and even civilian 
transport purposes, will have | ttle 
place in the private flyer’s scheme 
of things. They will simply be too 
hot for him to handle. But jet 
sailplanes and jet helicopters are 
almost sure to be within his reach 
and skill (page 17). 

Jet mechanisms, which may be 
either a renewable rocket or a re. 
vamped engine of the type used 
on robot bombs, will supersede a 
ground winch or other tow for 
getting a sailplane into the air. 

From there on the craft will 
have to rely on thermals and other 
atmospheric updrafts to keep it 
moving aloft. Jet mechanisms for 
helicopters will operate on princi- 
ples not unlike those of a revoly- 
ing lawn spray. 

One idea is to revolve the heli- 
copter blades by the reaction of air 
furnished by an_ engine-driven 
blower and forced through the 
blade tips. Another idea calls for 
a jet engine of the turbine type to 
driye heated gases through the 
blade tips, revolving them to pro- 
vide lift and forward motion. 


Rubber stamps that will keep 
their sharp outlines through two 
to four times the useful life of 
prewar stamps are just around the 
comer. They will be molded out 
of synthetic elastomers with high 
resistance to the inks in stamp 
pads. When they are cleaned from 
time to time in gasoline, they will 
not become distorted by swelling. 


Don’t be disconcerted if the 
tow shackles and other metal gear 
on your postwar boat are attached 
thereto without screws or through 
bolts. The boat builder will not 
only have saved time and expense 
but also will have given you a 
stauncher craft by eliminating 
holes for bolts and screws. The 
gear will have been affixed with 
strong new adhesives that bond 
metal to wood, metal to metal, or 
almost any other combination of 
materials with a fixity and per- 
manence scarcely dreamed of be- 
fore the war. 


SS Ss FREES SABE 


& 
4 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN ial 
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switch contacts without disassembly and 
the plating of trademarks and company 
names on the surfaces of various manu- 
factured products. 


Serpentine Heaters 


Flexible “Serpentine” Electric Heat 
Units are the newest products of the 
H. & A. Mfg. Co., 86-100 Leroy Ave., 
Buffalo. They come in varying lengths, 
diameters, and capacities ranging up to 
15-20 watts to the lineal inch. They 
ae said to be capable of maintaining 
“exact temperatures up to 1,000F ... 
without deterioration of the steel-ce- 
ramic structure.” 

Possible applications range from tem- 
porary improvisations for thawing out 
frozen pipes to permanent installations 
such as the de-icing of airplane engine 


List 


ts, 
can be 
turns, 


Newest hand tool is the “Hy-Mac” 
Gun, a miniature hy- 
ic press of 14-ton , about 

| ft. long and scarcely as 


>, 
as a mans 
. 


Power for the gun’s tion comes 
through soleus adie Goons a sep- 

rate hydraulic unit. Control is fur- 
nished two electric switch buttons, 
one to each of the operator’s hands for 
safety’s sake. When both buttons are 
pressed at once, a solenoid is energized, 
opening a valve and permitting oil un- 
der pressure to move the gun’s ram 
through a ing stroke of 14 in. 
When one or both buttons are released, 
the valve solenoid is de-energized and 
the ram returns to original position for 
Succeeding squeezes. 
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HE ends of fluorescent 

tubing must be perfectly 
free of all frosting or foreign 
matter, so that the metal end 
which carries the charge will 
contact only the insulating 
glass. 

A little, unseen fleck could cause 
light failure. Osborn brushing 
wheels provide light insurance for 
fluorescent lights by positively and 
uniformly removing a// such matter 
from the tube terminals. 

Brushing played an important 
part in providing these draftsmen 
with better lighting to work on 
plans—plans for products which 
also can be improved by power 
brushing. 

For instance—radios. Here small 
gears should be cleaned thorough- 
ly to provide hairline tuning. An 
Osborn fine wire brush is perfect 
for this job. For wire stripping om 


The brush that lights a draftsman’s table . . 
- and makes the radies he desigus play better! 


the coils and numerous connec- 
tions there is another Osborn 
brush. Removing fins from plastic 
parts is still another operation 
best done by power brushing. 


Brushing wheels as developed by 
Osborn, 50-year pioneer and leader 
in the field, have been proven under 
wartime stress—the best tools for 
surface finishing operations. 


In planning your new products 
whatever they are—while they are 
still in the drafting stage—it will 
pay youtoconsider the tremendous 
versatility of Osborn brushes for 
finishing surfaces ... making your 
product perform better, look bet- 
ter, sell better—at a lowerunit cost! 


Investigate without obligation. 
Contact Osborn and no expert 
field engineer will make a study of 
your operation or plans and sub- 
mit specific recommendations. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 HAMILTON AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FIN ANCE tre marketspace nis) 


G1. Loan Rules 


Veterans soon may obtain 
money for homes, farms, small 
businesses. Regulations for 
home loans are announced. 


Already the country has about 1,250,- 
000 Army-Navy dischargees. Every day 
another 1,000 servicemen are shedding 
their blue or khaki to don civies again, 
and from here on the discharge-rate will 
rise rapidly. 

@ Little Difficulty Now—Thus far veter- 


ans’ job troubles have been few. Many- 


have been quick to apply for their old 
jobs. Others, wanting a change of scen- 
ery, have taken advantage of the sellers’ 
market created by manpower shortages 
and have found new positions easily. 

But all these former soldiers and 
sailors are very well aware of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights (the Servicemen’s Read- 
* justment Act of 1944) which empowers 
the Veterans Administration to guaran- 
tee loans made by banks or others to 
any veteran desiring to purchase, build, 
or alter a house, to buy a farm and farm 
equipment, or to set himself up as the 
proprietor of a small business. 
© Flood of Inquiries—An ever-increasing 
number of returning servicemen evet 
since the bill’s passage last June have 
been asking banks for the loans they 
have been “promised” under the legisla- 
tion, or flooding their draft boards and 
Washington with inquiries. 

The Sadiactuaat expecting to deal 
with the veterans—money lenders, real 
estate dealers, retailers, and employers 
alike—have likewise been diligently 
seeking similar details. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen 
about the loans. This is mainly because 
of the time required by the Veterans 
Administration to complete the stiff 
job of preparing loan regulations and 
procedure. 

@ First Set of Rules—Answers to some 
of the questions, however, have finally 
become available. Last week the Veter- 
ans Administration published the first 
section of the rules and regulations. 
These specifically apply to those G.I. 
loans desired to purchase, build, be 
or alter “residential property owned by 
the veteran and used by him as his 
hame,” .or to pay off delinquent in- 
debtedness or taxes on such property. 

Official forms which the veteran and 
lender must use are still in the hands 
of the public printer but are expected 
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to be ready for distribution shortly. 
© Priority is—Already a number of 
lending institutions have announced 
themselves ready to receive veterans’ 
inquiries on home loans and to process 
the applications on a priority basis. 

To be eligible for a nies joan, a vet- 
eran (male or female) must have served 
in the armed forces between Sept. 16, 
1940, and the officially declared termina- 
tion of the war and must have been 
released under conditions other than 
dishonorable after at least 90 days’ ac- 
tive service unless discharged earlier 
because of injury or disability incurred 
in service in line of duty. 

Application for any such loans must 
be made by veterans within two years 
after their discharge or within two years 
after the war’s official close, which- 
ever is later. 

@ No Loose Lending—Under the bill, 
any dwelling consisting of not over 
four family units or any combination 
dwelling and business property primarily 


ee 


PLENTY OF NUMBERS 


Begun last summer, the task of re- 
funding Commonwealth Edison’s old 
bonds (BW —Aug.12’44,p68) has been 
one of intricate financial and legal 
details. Capping complexities were 
final mechanics of the deal, culminat- 
ing in the presentation of a $160,928,- 
750 check by Harold L. Stuart (left), 
president of Halsey, Stuart & Co., to 


used by the veteran as his home will , 
considered a “residential property.” 

However, the loan regulation Plainh 
indicate that no loose and easy \endinp 
policies will be encouraged, ~ : 

No direct government loans 

templated, though in some cases 99. 
ernment agencies may become i:yolye; 
All loans in excess of $500 must be «. 
cured by a mortgage, and there is to 
no straight blanket guarantee by the 
government of $2,000 of the loan. 
e@ Guarantee Is Limited—The Veter; 
Administration is empowered to guar. 
atitee only 50% of the G.I. loans max 
by private lenders up to a maximup 
guarantee of $2,000. Moreover, thi 
maximum is to cover all loans made to 
veteran under provisions of the G.I. Bj 
of Rights, whether obtained to buili 
a house, to acquire farm equipment, ¢; 
to buy a business. 

Never is the guarantee of this debt tp 
exceed 50% of the total amount of the 
G.I. loans outstanding. For exampk, 
when an original $4,000 advance ly 
been paid off to $3,000, the guarantee 
has been reduced to $1,500. 

@ Must Be Practical—All loans bearing 
the partial government guarantee mus 


iT€ Con. 


Charles Y. Freeman, Commonwealt! 
Edison chairman. The finale involved 
three simultaneous meetings—two 
Chicago, one in New York. As Stuat 
handed over the check—payment f0' 
the new bonds—Edison represent 
tives gave Continental Illinois, 4 
trustee, two checks totaling $189,475; 
220 to retire the old. The maneuve® 
signaled New York to deliver a larg 
part of the new bonds to investors 
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Soon he'll be home from the wars—triumphantly home 
++. to what? 

The cold facts are these: 

Nearly one-third of our fighting men are returning to 
“homes” that are without running water... 35 per cent 
of the dwelling units in this country are without sanitary 
plumbing or bathing: facilities of any kind...and 
American slums have bred the highest rate of juvenile 
crime in our history. 

In short, there’s still a war to be won here at home! 

Our weapons are the mightiest on earth. Our manv- 
facturing productivity is equal to half the world’s 
total capacity ... our basic economy and our currency 


HERO«x«x 


are sound ...and our faith in the American Ideal is 
stronger than ever before. 


The time to start fighting that war is now. Delay could 
mean defeat, and the loss of all that our sons have 
fought and died for. Victory will mean a great new age 
of peace and prosperity, with jobs and security for all. 


The engineers of the basic machine tool producers can 
help the men of government and of industry to win that 
victory ...to plan now the reconvefsion of our tre- 
mendous wealth of resources, skills and machinery to 
all-out production for a better Americal 


One of these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you 
to call him in today. 


COMPANY 2uie"s!!? 


—— 
-_—— = * 


NEW 
INVESTORS 


Those with idle funds or 
inheritances, for the first 
time, will find this book 
especially informative. 

It presents’ clearly and 
concisely what a broker 
can do for you, explains 
terms, details costs and 
includes other pertinent 
data as indicated by the 
following chapter headings: 


OPENING AND OPERATING 
AN ACCOUNT . 
WHAT TO EXPECT OF 
YOUR BROKER 
TABLE OF COMMISSION 
RATES 
FEDERAL AND NEW YORK 
STATE TRANSFER TAXES 
FINANCIAL GLOSSARY 


These are supplemented 
by sub-headings designed 
to assist you in the proper 
handling of your account. 

What to buy depends on 
your requirements which 
should be carefully con- 
sidered We'll welcome 
your letter requesting 
“Security Transactions.” 


Wnite for booklet BU 16. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago, 


Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 


* Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore: Bangor 


be made on mortgage terms that bear 

a proper relation to the borrower's pres- 

ent and anticipated income and ex- 

penses. They must appear “practical” 

also and be based on a “reasonable nor- 

mal value—determined by proper ap- 
taisal.” 

The veterans’ agency doesn’t object to 
the G.I.’s “assuming a reasonable busi- 
ness risk” in buying pesperty with the 

roceeds of a loan partially guaranteed 
by the government. It does object to the 


BUT LITTLE TO BUY 


Heading China’s list of public enemies 
is Japan; next is inflation. How far 
China’s currency has dropped in pur- 


‘| chasing power is illustrated graphically 


in Kunming where a coolie (right) 
emerges from the Bank of China 
under a staggering load of paper 
money. He is hired by a merchant to 
follow him around while transacting 
business. Also typical are two Chinese- 
American G.I.s on a date; a shopping 
bag is necessary to carry the money to 
finance a movie, and a dinner. Offi- 
cially listed at 40 to the U.S. dollar, 
the Chinese dollar suffers even worse 
depreciation on the black market 
exchange. Thus a newspaper costs $10 
in Chinese money, an electric light 
bulb $600. Adding to the chaos is the 
unbalance in wages; some workers can 
demand wages to keep abreast of ris- 
ing prices; others with fixed salaries 


are being forced into free rice lines to - 


vet's assuming any “undue spc. ilatiye 
or other hazards.” 
@ Monthly Payments—General| speak. 
ing, all home loans made unc‘er th 
bill are to be repaid within 2) yea, 
with payments amortized ithe; 
monthly or yearly... However, wl cre the 
total amount lent is less than (43%, 
of appraised value, the guarante: (| Joay 
may be a straight mortgage for a »crioq 
not to exceed five years. . 

Of particular interest to bot bor. 


survive. And the Chinese will un- 
doubtedly continue to suck the dry 
fruits of history’s worst inflation until 
Allied forces open a seaport where 
enough basic civilian supplies can be 
delivered to ease the crisis. 
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and lender is the provision per- 
sitting “second loans.” 
Where a principal mortgage loan is 
de, guaranteed, or insured by a fed- 
4] agency (such as the Federal Hous- 
.» Administration, for example) and a 
ond loan is needed by the veteran 
» cover the full purchase price of his 
ome, the administration is ready to 
rantee such a second loan in full, 
ovided it does not exceed 20% of 
ye full purchase price or that the trans- 
tion does not raise all Veterans Ad- 


inistration eae to a veteran 
nove the $2,000-level. 
Ceiling on Interest—Such a transac- 


m gives the lender a 100% guaran- 
* split 80-20 between the FHA 

i the veterans’ agency. 

Other provisions provide that such 
loans are not to carry an interest 
in excess of 44% and that not 

eta 4% tate may prevail on the sec- 

ud loans. Veterans are not to pay 
er 4% on any other Veterans Admin- 
tration loans, and the amount of other 
un charges they are called upon to pay 
7 exceed the actual cost to the 


Both man and wife, if each is an 
igible veteran, can arrange for loans 
unying two separate $2,000 guarantees, 
nd further aid is also extended the bor- 
ing G.L.s by a provision calling upon 
he Veterans Administration to pay for 
he first year of the loan the interest 
m the portion it has guaranteed. 
Lenders Are Ready—On the whole, 
he i ag covering the G.I. home 
pans have been considered satisfactory 
by the commercial banks, the savings in- 
stitutions, and the building and loan 
ssociations. 

The Veterans Administration expects 
have its machinery in a position soon 
fp handle actual closings of G.I. home 
oan applications. 

Others in the Works—Regulations 
wvering the farm and farm equipment 
oans and the business loans also author- 
zed under the G.I. Bill of Rights are 
still in the works. However, their com- 
pletion shouldn’t take very long now. 

The farm and business loans are 
me to be just as carefully made as 
he home loans. Those wanting to pur- 
hase farms, farm equipment, or busi- 
¢s§ properties, for one thing, are going 

to have to convince the Veterans Ad- 
ministration that they have had enough 
ability and earlier experience in the 
— involved to warrant its making the 
oan, 
*May Reach High Total—Estimates of 
the possible amount of loans which may 
be made under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
currently range anywhere from 2,000,- 
000 loans aggregating $10,000,000 to 
5,000,000 transactions involving as 
much as $25,000,000. 
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Dated October 15, 1944 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co, 


F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Dated October 26, 19/4. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer is made only 
by means of the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


The American Tobacco Company 
Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures 


Price 101% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in compli- 
ance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Due October 15, 1969 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


For people who 
won't have 
money fo 


BURN... 


“York Heat” is more than a 
name-plate on a piece of machin- 
ery. It is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction in oil-heating after the 
war. It will pay dividends, year in 
and year out, on savings carefully 
earmarked for better living, when 
ce comes. 


York Heat offers the most com- . 


plete line bor et. commercial, 
and industrial oil-burning equipment 
in America. It includes a unit tailor- 
made to your needs, efficient, re- 


liable, and economical beyond all 
precedent. 

The York distributor in your 
community is just as dependable as 
the equipment we manufacture. He 
will see that your heating dollars are 
invested to best advantage. 


YORK HEAT 


\ 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC., YORK, PA. 
MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Chis story fiom Calfornia should 


tnterest yout —Trere are two paris to this story. 
The first is about the tremendous growth of California which 
in population is today America’s third largest state and the 
West's greatest market. 


The second part of the story concerns Bank of America’s 
position in this market; how today this bank, with branches 
in more than 300 California communities, serves not only 
all of California, but the interests of business executives 
and bankers everywhere who have a “stake” in this vital 
present and post-war market. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) .. . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


California's statewide bank 


+ ee 
Wank of Americ: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © Member Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Se a TTR 


Rate Wars Loom 


Omaha and Kansas City 
threaten action unless charges 
for electric light and power are 
sharply reduced. 


Officials of two of the Farm Bel; 
biggest cities, Omaha and Kansa. Cit, 
consider the rates charged to cons ine; 
for electric light and power too high, 
and each has just served notice (1 th, 
privately owned utility system serving 
its area that rates must be reduced 
sharply. 
© Lowered Valuation—In Omaha, where 
there has recently been agitation fo; 
municipal ownership (BW—Oct.1 4°44. 
p18) the demand for lower rates js 
based on a reduced valuation on the 
Nebraska Power Co.’s propertics just 
released by the Federal Power Com 
mission, and city officials say they will 
start condemnation proceedings unless 
the rates are adjusted. 

The FPC reported late last month 
that it had just received from Nebraska 
Power a revised study fixing $27,777,000) 
as the “original cost” of its propertic 
on Jan. 1, 1938, or some $8,862,060) 
less than the figure at which such facili 
ties had been carried on the company’s 
books. 

@ May Seek $1,000,000 Slash—Omaha’s 
Mayor Dan Butler believes a rate t- 
duction of “as much as a million dol- 
lars annually” may be in order. The 
Omaha city council will. soon decide 
whether a lower rate schedule should 
be worked out by the city with the help 
of qualified experts or arrived at through 
direct negotiations with the power com- 
pany. 

@ Kansas City Profit—Kansas City has 
come to the conclusion that its citizens 
are paying too much for electric light 
and power on the basis of a report te- 
cently submitted by Dr. John Bauer, a 
New York public utility consultant, 
who was hired by the city some time 
ago to make a study of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.’s financial and rate 
structures. 

According to Bauer’s figures, excess 

revenues of some $2,217,000 were col- 
lected from Kansas City power consum- 
ers last year on the basis of the 6.5% 
return which the Missouri Public Ser- 
ice Commission for many years has al- 
lowed as a fair rate of profit to the pub- 
lic utility company. 
@ Conference Called—Engineers and 
accountants of the Missouri commission 
are also reported to be investigating 
Kansas City Power & Light’s rate struc- 
ture. 

There is no indication, however, that 
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the city will await completion of that 
invest. zation, 

Instcad, a conference is scheduled to 
be he'd soon between company and 
Kansas City officials, after which rate 
reduction recommendations will be 
made to the city council. 


KCS. Ry. Unifies 


‘Main Street” management 
obtains stockholders’ O.K. for 
acquiring seven subsidiaries as 
means to trim operating costs. 


Since control of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry. and its important Louisi- 
ama Arkansas subsidiary system passed 
from New York’s Wall Street to “Main 
Street” in the road’s territory after 
much excitement last spring (BW— 
Apr.8’44,p 104), W.N. Deramus, presi- 
dent, and his home-folk directorate have 
been concentrating on building up and 
unifying the various K.C.S.-owned prop- 
erties and aiding in industrialization of 
its area. 
¢Operating Economies—Their latest 
move was completed this week when 
K.C.S. stockholders, with operating 
economies in mind, voted permission 
for the management to acquire the prop- 
erties of seven wholly owned bridge, 
terminal, warehouse, and branch-line 
subsidiaries and assume some $2,900,- 
000 of their bond obligations. 

Operations of the K.C.S. and the 
L. & A. are now being handled at a 
savings in costs by a single official setup 
instead of the double set formerly main- 
tained under the old control. The pro- 
posed eventual unification of the two 
properties should prove relatively easy 
since all L. & A.’s stock is held by the 
parent and it has outstanding publicly 
only some $15,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. 
¢May Be Delayed—However, two or 
three years are likely to elapse before 
such a merger is an poendghched fact 
since L. & A. formerly maintained its 
headquarters in Louisiana, and Deramus 
doesn’t want to offend the territory it 
serves by suddenly centralizing virtually 
all operating authority in Kansas City. 

Realizing the rail industry’s need for 
good public relations, the management 
is seeking to cement the friendship be- 
tween the K.C.S. and the territory it 
serves. 

*Sponsor Broadcasts—For some time 
the road has been purchasing radio time 
for public service uses. It is currently 
sponsoring football broadcasts in its 
area, as well as a 30-minute weekly 
broadcast of Kansas City Philharmonic 
orchestra concerts. . 
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Top: This Rice Barton Cloth Printing Machine 
is equipped with Reliance Synchronized All- 
electri Drive for the continuous feeding 
of material under controlled tension, 


Right: T Heavy-duty Reliance D-c. Motor, 
typical BS used. for adjustable-epeed drives 
on continuous printing machines, 


ha “BUSINESS WEEK” READERS 


NEED CLOTH-PRINTING MACHINES 


But Thousands Want Higher Speed Operation 
» « - Automatically Maintained Tension . . . 
Centralized Push-Button Control 


That this cloth-printing machine, driven and controlled 
by means of Reliance r-drive, delivers top quality 
results at printing speeds of 300 yards per minute may 
not be important to you. 

But you may be decidedly interested in the fact that higher 
operating speeds, increased volume of output, improved 
quality and uniformity of finished product and lower 
operating costs can be obtained in many types of produc- 
tion machines in many industries through the proper 
application of electric Motor-drive. These results are 
secured by making use of characteristics inherent in 
Reliance Motor-drive. 


If you are looking for new and better ways of getting 
things done in your plant, it will pay you to talk with 
a Reliance sales engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1069 Ivanhoe Road 7 Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo © Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C 
Houston * Kal * Los Angeles * Mi lis © New York * Philodeiphic 
Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis © San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. 

ond other principal cities. 


RELIANCE”, MOTORS 


MARKETING 


Ad Costs Studied 


FTC handles hot subject 
gingerly, sidesteps price issue. 
Meat of report deals with 91 
industries’ selling costs. 


In more normal tiines, the Federal 
Trade Commission’s long-awaited te- 
port on advertising as a Rhee in dis- 
tribution (BW —Oct.28'44,p7) would 
almost certainly become a. statistical 
storm center in the continuing contro- 
versy between the advertising industry 
and organized consumer groups. 

@ Interest Lags—As it is, the report has 
been issued at a time when preoccupa- 
tion with the war has overshadowed 
traditional differences—and when gen- 
eral prosperity has blunted the con- 
sumer’s interest in where his dollar goes. 

FTC gives little support to the adver- 
tising industry’s claims that advertising 
carries broad social and economic bene- 
fits in its wake. But advertisers may be 
solaced by the fact that the commission 
has not gone out of its way to stir up 
consumers’ wrath. 
© Soft Pedals Prices—FTC’s long-stand- 
ing willingness to let sleeping dogs lie is 


OUT OF THE ARMY 


On sale at Mt. Rainier Ordnance De- 
pot, Tacoma, Wash., long lines of sur- 
plus Army command cars get critical 
inspections by auto dealers. These are 
only a*few of the 19,000 vehicles of 
truck classification which the Treas- 
ury’s Office of Surplus Property re- 
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exemplified by its gingerly handling of 
the hottest subject of all—the effect of 
advertising on prices. The commission 
makes the statement that “the long- 
run source of advertising funds is the 
price paid by consumers for prod- 
ucts,” then spends the next several 
pages of the report backing away from it. 
e agency's final statement is that 
it is impossible to judge whether adver- 
tising raises, lowers, or has no effect on 
the prices paid by consumers. 
e Difficulties Cited—The commission 
at these two principal reasons for its 
ailure to come to a definite conclusion: 

(1) The difficulty of tracing all the 
advertising costs which go into a finished 
product. To be complete, a list of such 
costs would include the direct advertis- 
ing of the finished product to the 
consumer by the manufacturer and 
dealers, trade promotion by the manu- 
facturer and possibly by middlemen, 
trade and industrial advertising by sup- 
pliers of materials, machines, etc., used 
im manufacturing the product. 

(2) The fact that nationally adver- 
tised brands are frequently sold as loss 
leaders, thus eliminating the basis for a 
comparison of prices of advertised and 
unadvertised brands. 

@ Industries Studied—The meatiest sec- 
tion of the report is the commission’s 


cently placed on the market (BW— 
Sep.16°44,p50). One big prospective 
buyer—the city of Seattle—has de- 
cided against buying Army trucks 
because parts are unavailable. Besides 
the fleet of dun-colored cars, priced 
from $500 to $825, as is, the depot has 
about 1,000 of the 9,000 motorcycles 
being discharged from service. 


FIRST OF TWO REPO: 


The first section of the Fe 1a] 
Trade Commission’s study o! 4 
vertising as a factor in dist 
tion costs is devoted to gc 
discussion with specific figur 
the advertising and selling co 
91 industries. 

The second section of the si 
on which Business Week wi 
port next week, deals with co 
ative advertising—the allowan cs, 
discounts, and other concessio; 
which manufacturers make to « 
ers in an effort to carry their s.! 
message right through to the poi: 

" of sale (BW—Oct.28’44,p7). 


comparison of manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing and selling expense per dollar of net 
sales in 91 industries (box, page 73). 
This study covers the advertising pat: 
tern of 2,717 companies for 194). 

FTC finds that advertising expense 

ranged from a low of 0.06% of net sales 
in the shipbuilding industry to a high of 
13.94% for manufacturers of drugs and 
medicine. In general, capital goods in- 
dustries and processors of raw materials 
which go through further fabrication be- 
fore they reach the consumer spent the 
least money on advertising, while makers 
of finished consumer goods spent the 
most. 
@ How They Rank—The five smallest 
advertisers ranked like this: shipbuild- 
ing, crude petroleum (0.08%), merchant 
pig iron (0.15%), copper smelting and 
reining (0.16%), cane sugar refining 
(0.17%). 

The five highest ranked: drugs and 

medicines (13.94%), cereal preparations 
(13.08%), cigarettes (11.30%), soaps 
and cooking fats (10.94%), distilled 
liquors (9.79%). 
@Some Exceptions—Industries with 
low advertising expenses generally had 
low selling and delivery costs, hence low 
total distribution costs (advertising, scll- 
ing, and delivery). Conversely, indus- 
tries with heavy advertising expenses 
tended to show ¢ Share total distribution 
costs. 

The most striking exception to this 
pattern is the sewing machine indus- 
try. With comparatively low advertis- 
ing expenditures (0.98%), the industry 
ranked highest in total distribution 
costs (36.53%). Beet sugar and match 
manufacturers and makers of special i- 


‘dustry machines were other industries 


with low advertising budgets and heavy 
distribution costs. 

@ Drug Industry Third—FTC’s figures 
give no support, however, to the theory 
that the manufacturer who lays out big 
money for advertising can make it up 
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IT’S YOUR POSTWAR ELECTRICAL HOME 


— Se that i worke/ 


THINK of your electrified home to come . . . big and 
little appliances of all kinds . . . advanced heating 
... air-conditioning . . . better lighting . . . tele- 
vision ... All fine servants— but they will be handi- 
capped if you give them insufficient electrical ca- 
pacity. 

So often electrical wiring plans are based on past 
electrical experience—a poor guide to the needs of 
peak loads to come. It’s far safer to plan reserve ca- 
pacity in line with the huge future increase in elec- 
trical usage. You'll save yourself plenty of grief 


later in breakdowns and expensive alterations. 

Manufacturers! Apply this in terms of industrial 
equipment in your business. The problem’s the 
same. Make sure you have ample electrical capacity 
to meet the huge future increases in electrical usage 
sure to come. In plants too, planned wiring will 
cost a lot less than unplanned wiring. 

Before structures get out of the planning stage, 
it will pay to consult electrical contractor, utility 
power engineer, plant power engineer. They'll 
agree that it’s always wiser to Wire Abead! saree 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


U the in ty of a name 
pon tegri : 

the name-labels on deeds, 

words and characters 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK, OFFICE » EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


by shaving other selling costs. The 
drug industry, No. 1 advertiser per- 
centagewise, ranked third in total dis- 
tribution costs. Cereals, soaps and 
cooking fats, déstilled liquors, beer, 
biscuits and crackers, bread and bakery 
products, office and store machines were 
other big advertisers with high distri- 
bution costs. 


Fruit and vegvtable canners \ 
most outstanding example of 
dustry with a heavy advertising 
but moderate distribution costs. 
@ Most for the Money?—FTC hin}, 
that the automotive industry. thir 
biggest peacetime advertiser in dolla; 

me (food is No. 1, drugs N 
getting proportionately more for its ad. 


re the 
Qn in 
udget 


4}, 


ON PENN SALT PRODUCTS 
of interest to many indvsiries 


Detailed information is ST in 
pamphiet form on the 
ucts. Check the booklet or 
wae us to send you without mle Fos 
rite TODAY to Dept. BW. 
pemenar for Refrigeration 
AMMONIA for Heat Treating 
eam ~*~ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
for high-octane gasoline 
B-K CHLORINE BACTERICIDE for 
Farm, Dairy and Poultry Sanitation 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CHLORINE 
KRYOCIDE Agricultural Insecticides 
KRYOLITH Flux for Glass ard Ceramic 
Industries 


LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ALKALIES, 
SOURS AND BLUES 

PENNSALT CORROSION-RESISTANT 
CEMENTS 

PENNSALT CLEANERS for the Metal 
Industries 


PERCHLORON for Water Treatment 
=e & TILITE for Swimming 


mami runtme e SAT 
MAN fF TURING C€ PANY 
1000 WIDENER, BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Newer - Chicago - S. lovins Satan 


Of the 91 industry groups whose 
distribution costs have ta. surveyed 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

e 49 shown below had advertising 
a in excess of 1% of net sales. 
The 42 not shown—those that spent 
less than 1% on advertising—are 
made up largely of heavy goods in- 


Industry 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 


Mechanical stokers ........ 

Milk and milk products.........2-+-.+.5.. 
Cranes, dredges, and road equipment 

Glass and glassware........ ive 

PUIG Behales wikia viedictesceceses ss 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Internal combustion engines 

Food products machinery.................. 
Water softening equipment 

Gypsum products 

Electrical machinery and apparatus......... 
Asbestos and abrasive products 

Furniture 

Footwear (except rubber) sold through own 


Pumps and air compressors 
Firearms and ammunition 
Men’s and boys’ clothing—sold direct to 


Smelting and refining- equipment 

Commercial laundry, dry cleaning, pressing 
equipment 

Motor vehicles 


Footwear (except rubber) sold to non- 
affiliated distributors 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning equipment. 

Rubber products............+. bameeehres es 

Paving and roofing materials 

Mechanical measuring instruments 

Heating and cooking apparatus 

Wool carpets and rugs 

Paint, varnish, and lacquer 

Biscuits and crackers 

Blowers and exhaust fans 

Bread and bakery products. 

Office and store machines.... 


tion 
Men’s and boys’ citiagweedh to trade 
Linoleum and hard surface floor covering... 
Men's and boys’ clothing—sold through own 


Fruit and vegetable canning 
Tobacco products 

Malt beverages .......- 
Distilled liquors 

Soaps and cooking fats 


Distribution Costs—Percentagewise 


Number of Advertising ened) 
Companies Cost (%) Cost (% 


._ 


dustries. It is significant that for nly 
four of these 42, total distribut 
expense (advertising, selling, and 
livery cost) exceeded 10%. They ire: | 
cones | machines, 36.53%; m tch ' 
manufacturing, 13.03%; beet sugar | 
manufacturing, 13.02%; and special 
industry machines, 10.56%. 

Selling and Tota 
Distribi n 
Cost 
7.75 
8.38 
8.16 
12.44 
10.25 
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Patented spindle lock 
Grease-sealed for speed and ease in 
ball bearing set changing ries. Needle roller bearing. 


in steel insert. 
Reversible side handle for 
tight or left hand use. 


Spiral beveled gears of heat-treated 
alloy steel, lapped and matched, 
mounted on spline spindles for greater 
strength and elimination of keys. 
Made by Black & Decker. 


Grease-sealed ball bear- 
ing set in steel insert. 


Strap metal stand. 


Housings cast of high- 
grade aluminum ond 
accurately machined 
for interchangeability. 
planer heads are ac- 
mounted 


Full-power Universal motor. 
Built by Black & Decker. 


Dust seal protects 
commutator and 
bearings; air inlet 
ohead of dust seal. 


Commutator and 
brush inspection 
plate. 


Cartridge-type 
brush holder; 
brushes accessi- 
ble for inspection. 


Grease-sealed 
bati bearing set 
in steel insert. 


Two-pole heavy- 
duty enclosed 
switch; sealed 
against abrasive 
dust. 


Guard protects 
OXF of the most versatile tools in the complete Black & Decker line plunger from ac- 
is the husky Black & Decker Portable Electric Sander. The same cidental contact. 
tool that does such an efficient job of sanding metal, wood, stone or tile ii anita 
converts quickly and easily into a tool for grinding, wire brushing; planing or roe oe bal- 
buffing. ance and ease 


And Black & Decker Sanders can take it! They’ve got the power, stamina and a eqursten. 
speed to keep going on continuous, heavy-duty production or maintenance work 

—to turn out better work, faster. That’s because each part in every Black & 

Decker Tool is specifically designed and made for the job it has to do. For example, 

the spiral bevel gears in Black & Decker Sanders are cut in matched pairs. Each 

pair is carefully lapped together until they mesh perfectly. The result is pair 

after pair of flawlessly matched gears—made completely by Black & Decker — 

for a smooth, quiet flow of power from motor to spindle. . 


Next time you buy electric tools, get the extra satisfaction that’s built into 
every product of Black & Decker—world’s largest manufacturer of portable 
electric tools. There’s a Black & Decker Distributor near you as a source of in- 
formation and supply. The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 511, Towson 4, Md. 


The Service you get out of tools depends on what's built into them 


Put Your Insurance In Balance 


A. T. COATE 
President and Founder 


I nsurance supervisory service long 
ago justified itself, as witness the 


forty-three continuous years’ experi- - 


ence of the Insurance Andit & In- 
spection Company, which after’ all 
that time is still expanding. We have 
more clients today than ever before. 


Why is this? It is because more and 
more business institutions of every 


kind are learning that the establish- 
ment of an adequate business and 
property insurance portfolio is of 
enough importance to call for the 
service of specialists —the kind of 
service we render. 


Such insurance is very complicated 
. policies may conflict with each 
other or nullify one another . . . cer- 
tain risks may not be covered at all, 
or for too much or not enough . 
in many ways the portfolio may be 
out of balance . . . but if it is under 
our constant supervision throughout 
the year it will be in complete har- 
mony. 


We have clients in thirty-six States 
and in every case our clients’ inter- 
ests are our only concern. We have 
no connection with any insurance 
company or agency. 


One of our field representatives wil! 
call on you to explain our services 
without cost or obligation to you if 
you will write to us. 


INSURANCE AUDIT & INSPECTION COMPANY 


814 Hume-Mansur Building Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
ESTABLISHED IN 190! 


moisTURE 
FRaeezen. 
75° F. 
REFRIGERATING 


EQUIPMENT 


in the $1,750,000 plant of the Commercial Solvents Cor 
poration at Terre Haute, Ind., penicillin is dried to the nth 
degree by the new vacuum diffusion’ process. This method, de- 
veloped by the National Research Corporation, combines the 
highest vacuum ever applied to commercial drying work (one 
hundred-thousandth of an atmosphere) with very low tem- 
peratures (down to minus 75 deg. F.), which are maintained 
with Frick 2-stage Refrigeration. The striking success of this 
and other installations for making penicillin brought an order 
from our Russian Allies for four similar Frick plants for drying 
blood plasma. 

Before you buy any commercial refrigerating, ice-mak- 
ing or air conditioning equipment, get in touch with your Frick 
Branch or Distributor. Write now for literature and estimates. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna., U.S.A. 


vertising dollar than any oth 
tising expenses of moto 
manufacturers were 1.94 
dollar of net sales. 

The FTC hinted in a previ 
in its series on distribution 
the food industry spends t ) jny 
for advertising (BW—Dec.4’+ 94 
@ On Direct Selling—The con jissioy 
breakdown of the men’s cloth: « indy 
try showed, interestingly eno: -h, ¢h, 
private brand operations do 1 st spe 
tacularly eliminate distribution costs, 

Thus, manufacturers of mn’s ay 
boys’ clothing sold direct to tiie trad 
had total distribution costs of |()% ( 
which will be added the disiributic 
costs—and the profits—of wholesale 
and retailers), while makers of clothip 
sold direct to the wearer (mail-ordd 
houses) had costs of 20.20%. Man 
facturers who sold the clothing throug 
their own outlets had costs of 25.10% 


WET BLANKET 


Chicago’s Maxwell St. market, where 
bargaining has always superseded 
posted prices, is confounded. Cold 
to tradition, OPA is demanding that 
the merchants display ceiling prices, 
not use them merely as final 
pegs in selling arguments. Consider 
the case of the used bicycle dealer 
who was visited last week by Rae Wal: 
ters, regional OPA administrator, and 
Marion Isbell, Chicago director. The @]™ 
merchant, OPA men said, asked $5) 
for a bike, was told the ceiling wa 
$28. “Is it a sin to ask?” questioned 
the dealer, adding that he always 
asked $50, always got $28, and thus 
never violated price ceilings. 
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“ipynasty in Radio 
its 


Cowles brothers, already 


“of enimportant factor in publishing, 
inudfifare intrenching themselves in 


" 9 . . 
>”). dio and television. 


USSION 


Anew dynasty in communications is 
making itself heard in the uproars over 
the approaching reallocation of airwave 
channels and the standards upon which 
television service will be presented im- 
mediately after the war. It is the 
Cowles i ronounced “Coles’’) brothers 


butio 
Mj Des Moines and Minneapolis. John 


lesaley 


‘othingamand Gardner, Jr., have greatly increased 
L-ordeqmgtheir Original publishing interests, are 
Mangagaow in tadio with all four feet, plan to 
roupigmepand mightily in both fields. 


¢Craven Engaged—The Cowles Broad- 
sting Co., headed by Gardner, Jr. 
etter known as Mike), recently bol- 
sed its topside personnel by hiring 
chief engineer T. A. M. Craven, for- 
er member of the Federal Communi- 
ions Commission and one of the 
fion’s outstanding radio and television 


10% 


_ This company has backed the Colum- 
ia Broadcasting System in its battle to 
clude wartime advances in immediate 
television rather than to con- 
service to prewar standards which 
iid protect the owners of receivin 
ts now in use (BW—Oct.14'44,p88). 
Navy Fixture—Craven appeared before 
went hearings of the FCC, giving his 
inions on allocations for a ea 
odulation and for television. There 
has been a T. A. M. Craven in the 
.§. Navy since the time of John Faul 
Jones. ew multiple initials oo for 
tus Macdonough. Current 
be of the name a a the 
as a lieutenant commander in 
1930 to become a private engineering 
wie ae oa went i aly a in 
, sta ere unti 1 this year 
when he snapped up by the a 
brothers. 
ae System—The ee fra- 
terni newspaper mon ies in 
Des (ok and mene, Their 
— picture magazine, Look, has 
reinforced by a series of pictorial 
books. Movie shorts provide them an- 
other national audience. These en- 
terprises, = their five radio stations, 
give the brothers an integrated com- 
munications combination which em A 
3,500 pert and grosses $25,000, 0 
annually. 
In recent months the Cowles have re- 


ned shuffled their radio properties. ‘er got 
ays nd of some stations to comply wi e 
hus #'CC’s “duopoly” ruling (BW—Jun.10 


'#4,p82) that only one station may be 
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Sunshine period... 
Wounded bodies are salvaged by quick action, 
blood plasma, science, and the finest medical skills 
in the world. But the minds of these wounded are 
harder to heal, beset by doubts and difficulties and © 
the problems before them... Doctors will tell you | 
letters from home are better tonics than medicine 
...So write often to every serviceman overseas, but | 
particularly to those in hospitals! And use V-Mail! | 


Ordinary mail may take months on ships. 
But V-Mail flies! Photographed on a film strip, 
millions of V-Mail letters travel on one plane. 
\ Reproduced over there, V-Mail is delivered fast 
and fresh, when it’s worth most. Always use 
the V-Mail forms, available anywhere. Or we 
will send a sample packet of six forms, with our 
compliments. Address below . . . 
carey 


ee ah 


METER G&G, 


Street, Stamford, Conn. 
vorld’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, ne 


mail... now devoted to war production. 


THE POWERFUL“SAP” OF THE WHIFFLETREE 


An arresting aircraft application of 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


" IRPLANE WINGS have to be load-tested. For years 
‘ this has been done by “shot-bag” loading. But 
shot-bag loading is slow, laborious and costly, and 
does not duplicate flying conditions. 


Mindful of these shortcomings, Fleetwings devised a 
hydraulic testing method. Hele-Shaw Fluid Power (oil 
under pressure from a Hele-Shaw Pump) is supplied to 
hydraulic jacks which branch the powerful pressure 
through descending-sized ““whiffletrees” to rib sections. 
Maximum load pressure can be applied within 15 sec- 
onds, and held for three seconds, closely simulating 
actual flight conditions. 


Hele-Shaw hydraulic engineers are helping to unravel 
| many knotty problems in machine design and operation 

concerning such mechanical movements as pulling, 
pushing, stretching, squeezing, lifting, tilting . . . many 
others. Possibly they can help you. 
Active investigation of Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power now might hasten 
your take-off in the competitive 
race after the war. 


Hele-Shaw 


Fluid Power Pump 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 
TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK 
AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


owned by the same interest i a py 
market and added others w! -} pave 
them greater geographical co\ «age. 
@ In the Shuffie—They retaine. KRNT 
the 5,000-watt Des Moines sta on, ang 
WNAX, the 5,000-watt Yankt: | (Sp 
station. KSO, a Des Moine 5 (yy 
watter, was sold for $275,000; ) ofitabi, 
WMT, Cedar Rapids 5,000-w» ‘er, yas 
swapped for WOL, Mutual’s | )()-w, 
outlet in Washington, D. C. 

The brothers strengthened ti «ir cay 

erm position by paying $350 (100 fog 
WHOM, Jersey City 1,000-wa ter, ang 
$225,000 for WCOP, 500-w:tter j 
Boston. While WHOM is g: graph 
cally on the wrong side of the | ludsop 
practically it is a New York mictropoj 
tan station. 
@ More Power and FM-If tlic FC 
approves—as seems likely in view of the 
brothers’ connections—they intend t 
step up the power of their three easter 
stations and to include frequency mody 
lation (FM) in all their radio opcration; 
They are planning a new radio statio; 
in Minneapolis. 

John and Mike expect high-definitio 
color television to become a major ad 
vertising medium within ten years; that's 
implicit in their hiring Craven. 
@ Pictorial Digest?—Their magazine « 
perimental staffs are busy on hush-hus 
plans for a new periodical. Best gu 
is that they will put out an illustrate 
“years gs otherwise resembling thd 

eaders’ Digest. 

Pictures, re Sage photographs, rank 
high in Cowles publishing. In 193), 
they started from scratch their pictorial 
periodical Look. Early sensationalism 
that built its circulation has been toned 


T. A. M. Craven adds to the Cowles 
brothers’ radio network both technica 
and legal know-how—backed by nint 
years of experience on the Feder 
Communications Commission. 
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nm. Paper restrictions clip Look’s 
ee ion is 2,000,000, its a ad- 
yertising revenue to $5,250,000. ‘ Mike 
Cowles forecasts a postwar circulation 
of 3,000,000, and advertising volume of 
$12,000,000. 

Editors of Look have produced three 

pictorial books (Woodrow Wilson, Air 
Power, How to Be Attractive) in which 
text parallels illustration, and six movie 
sorts, not unlike the March of Time, 
dramatizing subjects from Look. Plans 
ae in progress to produce more visual 
hooks and movie shorts. 
e Like Father—John and Mike Cowles 
doubtless acquired from their father, 
Gardner Cowles, Sr., now 83, an ambi- 
dexterity which enables them to ingle 
wccessfully a variety of enterprises. ‘The 
father was simultaneously a partner in 
, weekly paper at Algona, lowa, a country 
banker, a star-route mail contractor, and 
, member of the state legislature. 

Cowles, Sr., bought the Des Moines 
Register & Leader 41 years ago for $80,- 
000. Only after he took it over did he 
jam the sickening statistics. The pa- 
per’s debts exceeded $50,000, and its cir- 

ation was only 15,000. On his ex- 
nerience with mail routes he built a fast 
statewide delivery system, and signed 
subscribers in all of Iowa’s 99 counties, 
thereby created the family’s persisting 
fetish of circulation. 

Promotion Successful—The Cowles 
papers’ highly successful circulation per- 
meation of the state—and their promo- 
tion as advertising media adequate to 
over all Iowa—have left them less than 
ompletely popular among their fellow 
publishers. 

Eight months after he took over the 
Register & Leader, Cowles had it out 
ifthe red; it has paid dividends regularly 
ee. He bought the evening Tribune 

1908, the Scripps-Howard News in 
124, and achi newspaper monop- 
ly in Des Moines by purchasing the 

pital in 1927. 

Graduate Work—Mike and John had 
heir book schooling at Harvard. But 
heir real training was acquired on the 

ming and Sunday Register and the 

ning Tribune. 

The brothers picked Minneapolis for 
heir out-of-state newspaper expansion 
cause Minnesota habits, tastes, and 

tkground resemble Iowa’s. In 1935, 
ney paid $1,000,000 for the Minneapo- 
s Evening Star. Two years of absentee 

nership proved unprofitable. So John 

ved to Minneapolis and the Star be- 
yn to brag itself up as a locally owned 
hewspaper. 

It took six years and floods of Cowles 
money to get the first dividend from 
he Minneapolis operation. The broth- 
s bought the Journal and merged it 
ith the Star in 1939. Two years later 

cy gained control of their remaining 
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CRANE power RZZZouurnintr 


Materials-handling crews are often cut two- 
thirds or more by the installation of a Whiting 
Crane. 

The manpower thus saved is made available to 
step up production . . . while the Crane does the 
work faster, at lower cost. 

Whiting Cranes are specially designed for each 
job by crane engineers ... experienced in every 
type of materials - handling operation. They will 
be glad to survey your operations to determine 
the equipment best suited to your particular needs. 
Write today. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


ES 
UALITY CRAN 
Df nonpens Of OOo oven oo vEARS J ( 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 
verieod  RANES 


PE 


Thanks! 


“When the packers warned me 
that feed shortages would mean unfin- 
ished beef this fall, I was plenty wor- 
ried about what my customers would 
say. But thanks to Better Homes & 
Gardens, they were prepared for less 
tender meat before it hit the market 
..- and primed with ideas for serving 
it in dozens of tasty dishes. 


“You timed the solution to this 
problem right on the nose. I don’t 
know any other magazine that’s called 
the turn on wartime food problems as 
often as Better Homes & Gardens... 
or whose ideas on food are followed 
by so many, families.” 


Better Homes & Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


competition, the morning and Sunday 
Tribune, and the afternoon Times. 
They maintain the Times to give the 
Star-Journal the stimulus of competi- 
tion. The Tribune has the Sunday 
and morning fields to itself. 

eA Serious Job—The Cowles brothers 


' are earnest to the point of solemnity. 


They hold that their newspaper monop- 
olies constitute a public trust, and they 
stress three rules to their staffs: (1) Pre- 
sent all news impartially (Mike’s divorce 
from his first wife was front-paged in 
their Des Moines papers); (2) present 
the papers’ own views forcefully, but 
keep these in the editorial not the news 
columns; (3) present the opinions of 
dissenting writers and columnists to 
give readers a rounded diet. 

Mike contends that running a good 

newspaper today requires so much capi- 
tal that a ng, Spon half a million popu- 
dation can served best by a single 
ownership of its newspapers. His pet 
argument is that his company spends 
more money on the editorial content 
of its Minneapolis papers than did all 
the previous publishers combined. 
e Li Republicans — The Cowles 
newspapers generally have supported the 
liberal side of the Republican party. 
They favor most Roosevelt Administra- 
tion international policies, but differ 
sharply with many of its domestic poli- 
cies. They are backing Dewey. 

The brothers were among the leaders 
in promoting Wendell Willkie as a 
national figure. In 1940, John accom- 
panied Willkie to England, and in 1942 
Mike girdled the world with him on the 
trip which produced Willkie’s best-seller 
book, “One World.” Willkie was a fre- 
quent vistor to John’s 1,000-acre farm 
near Battle Lake, Minn. 


Each brother has spent about , 
in wartime jobs. When Ed, 
Stettinius, Jr., was lend-lease a 
trator, John was his assistant. M 
director of the domestic branch 
Office of War Information. 

@ Stickler for Detail—Forty-five-\ ir-o\ 
John has followed his father’s |eaq 
Dark, chunky, a stickler for detai!, from 
behind thick-lensed glasses he peer 
owlishly into the business and circulg. 
tion departments. Politics to hiin is g 
serious, engrossing business that calls 
for constant sampling of public opinion, 

Sandy, slender, 41-year-old Mike js 

more imaginative, more active physi- 
cally, and friendlier as he speaks in his 
slow monotone. He took the family 
into radio. He is credited among pub- 
lishers with changing most rotogravure 
sections from the original assortment of 
unrelated photographs to “picture 
story” sequences. 
@ Aviation Fan—Mike is an air enthv- 
siast, and a director of United Air 
Lines. The Des Moines papers bought 
their first airplane in 1928, and before 
the war their planes were familiar sights 
at the major airports of the Middle 
West. 

John supervises the Minneapolis pi 

pers, which have the greater gross busi- 
ness. Mike looks after the Des Moines 
papers and the radio enterprises. Both 
share in running Look. 
@ Gallup’s Patrons—The Cowles broth- 
ers don’t edit their papers by hunch; 
they take frequent polls of reader in- 
terest to guide their decisions. They are 
widely credited with giving a start to 
Dr. George Gallup, a teacher of 
journalism in lowa colleges, by hiring 
him for work on reader studies for the 
Register. 


be 


Mike Cowles and his bespectacled brother, John, are building a radio-television 
empire on the solid foundation of their midwest publishing enterprises. 
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Vhen it becomes a souvenir... 


What then? Stay home...do nothing? You Anow 
you won't! Like our fighting men, you've earned 
the right to choose work you enjoy. And the 
time to prepare is...now! 

A surprising number of war workers are going 
to learn to type...a skill easy for them to acquire. 

For women who want careers, typing is the 
-. opening wedge to the world’s most fascinating 
professions. For women who plan marriage, 
typing brings contacts with the world outside 
... keeps distant friends in touch, leads to club, 
business, and social activities that less accom- 
plished women miss. 


So do think about learning to type. Even today, 
some Smith-Corona typewriters, under certain 
conditions, are available for civilian use—or you 
can “beg, borrow, or rent” for practise purposes. 
It’s a wise move for post-war planners. LC Smith 
& Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse 1 New York 


SMITH-CORONA 


How a Heart-Beat 
in a Small Town Saves a Life 


7 American Red Cross mobile 
* units visit small towns period- 
ically—set up blood donor cen- 
ters in village schools, churches 
or community houses. Here 


patriotic Americans voluntarily 
give their blood to save the 


lives of our fighting men. 


4{ ..loadedonocean-going vessels 
” or cargo planes—taken into the 
front lines, where they per- 
form their life-saving miracles. 


HE Erie and other Ameri- 

can Railroads have carried 
more than 10 million pounds 
of blood plasma—nearly 2 
million units. This is typical 
of the many unusual wartime 
requirements never before 
handled by your railroads in 
such tremendous quantities. 


With the continued help of 
the public, shippers, and gov- 
ernment agencies, the Erie and 
other American Railroads will 
keep vital supplies of every kind 
rolling to our fighting fronts. 


Your Help ta Needed 


Casualties are increasing! Bigger 
battles he abead. 45 minutes of your 
time can save the life of an American 
boy. In large communities go to your 
local Blood Donor Center. In smaller 
towns watch for the arrival of a 
mobile unit. 


4 Blood is sped to central laboratories, 

? located within 50-100 miles of the 
service centers—processed into the 
form pictured here. One pint of blood 
makes one unit of plasma. The seri- 
ously wounded sometimes require as 
many as 12 units to speed them on 
the road to recovery. 


. Packed in padded wooden containers 
° and waterproof bags, plasma units 
are rushed by your railroads to points 

of embarkation... 


Photo by U. S. Signal Corps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR_VICTORY 


Television Dream 


Use of ordinary telephone 
wire is demonstrated by the 
head of Packard Mfg. Co., by 


industry has its fingers crossed, 


Out of Indianapolis last wec\ came 
big news for television—transmis; ion op 
ordinary telephone wire—but the indy. 
try simply couldn’t believe it, for such 
a development runs counter to ll the 
concepts on which television enzineer 
have operated for two decades. 
© Basic Limitation—Ordinary communi. 
cation circuits have always been cop. 
sidered incapable of handling television 
images which require more than 4,50. 
000 picture impulses per second, for 
the regular telephone wire will cary 
only about 30,000 at the top. 

This is the basic limitation on net. 

work television. Only two ways of cir. 
cumventing it have been devised: (|) 
using a special coaxial cable which costs 
about $10,000 a mile, or (2) building an 
almost equally expensive system of relay 
stations at intervals of 30 mi., which ; 
the effective limit of the primary cover. 
age area of all television stations, whos 
high-fidelity signals travel in almost 
straight lines to the visible horizon. 
@ Would Extend Coverage—If television 
could be sent on ordinary telephone 
wires, it could also presumably use the 
low frequencies of the present radio 
band, thus extending the coverage area 
of each station. 

Promoter of the Indianapolis develop- 
ment is Homer E. Capehart, head of 
the Packard Mfg. Co. Capehart this 
week was too busy campaigning for the 
Senate to talk about television, and asso- 
ciates at the Packard Mfg. Co. were te- 
luctant to discuss the idea because his 
vacuum tube circuit with its special 
coupling device to use ordinary tele- 
phone wires hasn’t been patented. The 
invention itself is the brainchild of 34 

ear-old Raymond Binney, formerly of 
Video-Graph Corp. of Detroit. 

Binney does not claim to be the onl 

one to use telephone wire for tclev: 
sion. RCA has a 2-mi. pickup fo 
New York programs outside studios, but 
it is equipped with special amplifiers 
balanced lines, and several boosters. 
@ Sent 50 Miles—In the Indianapolis 
demonstration, the signal is — to 
have done a 12-mi. loop from the 
laboratory to a downtown Indianapolis 
radio station. But Packard claims that 
images already have been sent over 5! 
mi. of wire strung back and forth along 
the laboratory ceiling, using a two-volt 
signal. 

There was no distortion of the imag¢ 
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Thinking Americans Today... 
ARE NOT TOO FREE WITH FREE SPEECH 


Since our republic was founded, no privi- 
lege has been guarded more jealously than 
the right to talk things over—a right for 
which men had fought in vain for centu- 
ries. The more viewpoints discussed, the 
clearer our national vision and the 
stronger our national unity. 


Todsy, public opinion in America asks 
us all to protect our privilege. It warns us 


* 


OK 


against spreading rumors thoughtlessly 
or circulating information helpful to the 
enemy. It urges us to challenge the person 
with “‘inside information on the war” by 
asking him, “‘Where did you get your 
facts?” It reminds us that the enemy lays 
important plans by piecing together little 
scraps of offhand information. There is 
no such thing as unimportant gossip. 
* 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum + Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products - Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper + Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 
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SAINT 


When a product maintain 
the character that people 
respect, they are quick to 
demand it, Generations ago, 
the makers of Budweiser set 
a standard—distinctive in 
taste, pure, good and dis- 
tinguished for its uniform 
quality. That’s why people 
everywhere have agreed that 
Budweiser is “something 
more than beer’. No won- 
a it is the most popular beer 


touiti $s 


on the screen, according to Binney, 
when the transmission line was wrapped 
around electric motors in operation or 
placed near a telephone being dialed, 
which usually prove to be sources of 
interference. 

@ May Be Recorded—The ager sey | of 
recording television shows for later 
broadcast was revealed also. Capehart’s 
engineers, working on a method for 
recording television programs on wax 
disks like phonograph records, have al- 
ready recorded programs having simple 
black-and-white detail, and are confi- 
dent of increasing the neg! of re- 
cording sufficiently to handle fine de- 
tails in shades of gray as in movies. 

This means that advertising sponsors 
could stage elaborate programs with 
yo ae ge talent, record them, and re- 

roadcast them anywhere at the most 
favorable times. 

Meanwhile, radio and network engi- 
neers had a “we’re from Missouri” atti- 
tude. And they were sitting high on the 
west bank waiting to see what happened. 


Backing for CBS 


FCC testimony by Norton 
supports ultrahigh-frequency 
television. Compromise plan is 
suggested by. Cowles official. 


Considered a damaging blow to tele- 
vision in the present radio spectrum 
(50-294 megacycles), in the opinion of 
many engineers, is the data on propa- 
gation (manner in which radio waves 
travel from transmitter to receiver) pre- 
sented last week before the Federal 
Communications Commission by Dr. 
Kenneth A. Norton, propagation expert 
and scientist. Norton’s data supports 
the contention of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System that television should 
be moved to the ultrahigh frequencies 
{above 400 — cles). 

@ Released by Military—Norton’s data 


sé 


were classified by the military as “re- 


LADY IN THE DARK 


At the New York Times fashion show 
last week, eyes focused on models in 
garments made phosphorescent under 
“black light”; attention centered on 
the script emphasizing the importance 
of Manhattan as a style center. Budget 
shop offerings rubbed elbows with ex. 
clusive designs, the common denomi- 
nator being “Made in New York” —a 
pardonable bit of chauvinism in keep- 
ing with postwar plans of the city and 
garment industry (BW —Sep.30’4, 
p32). New note was the prologue, 
which paid tribute to workers (below) 
in the garment trades where large- 
scale production has made smart 
clothes available to all income groups. 


stricted” until Oct. 18, when 
Chiefs of Staff released it’for ¢! 
allocation hearings, which 
Sept. 28. 

Of frequency modulation ( 
the 41-50 mc. band), which | 
to broaden radio broadcasting 
by several hundred stations, 
said that “these data clearly id 
that [station] interference woul: 
pected for a negligible percen 
the time on frequencies abo, 
megacycles.” He would expect ‘s)' 
larger FM service areas on frequc 
between 130 mc. and 200 mc. t! 

45 mc.” 

@ Stands on Prediction—Regardii 
vision, Norton said: “The expected 
range for a transmitting antenna at 
1,000 ft. would be a maximum in the 
band between 500 mc. and 1,500 me. 
No experience which I have had within 
the past few years would lead me to 
change that prediction.” 

Earlier in the week the commission 

had heard eight witnesses headed by 
Niles Trammell, National Broadcasting 
Co. president, and Thomas F. Joyce, 
manager of the radio, television, and 
phonograph division, Radio Corp. of 
America, pour thousands of words into 
the record, backed up with reams of 
exhibits, extolling the qualities of tele 
vision in its present location. (RCA 
reputedly has spent $15,000,000 de. 
veloping transmitters and receivers for 
lower frequency use and is ready, said 
Trammell and Joyce, to spend another 
$10,000,000 promoting the art if the 
commission will reafirm its present 
standards.) 
e@ CBS Gets Ready—T. A. M. Craven, 
vice-president of Cowles Broadcasting 
Co. (page 81) and, until last July 1, a 
member of FCC, joined Paul W. 
Kesten, executive vice-president of CBS, 
and other Columbia network witnesses 
in advocating the removal of television 
to above 400 mc. 

Both Columbia and Cowles are 
readying transmitters in the ultrahigh 
frequencies (above 400 mc.) and Zenith 


_ Radio Corp. has agreed to build the 


receiving sets in addition to an ultra- 
high-frequency transmitter which CBS 
has ordered from Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp. (BW—Oct.21'44,p96). 
The broadcasting company also hopes 
to obtain early delivery on two other 
transmitters to be built by General Elec- 
tric and Western Electric. 
@ Other Plans—As a compromise in the 
television dispute, Craven suggested a 
five-year allocation of television in the 
60-108 mc. band, that space ultimately 
to be reserved for FM and facsimile 
(still picture transmission by I'M 
radio), with the remainder for television 
above 400 mc. 

Another solution to the commission's 
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Moving Mountains... to make a Dream Come True 


ill America be prepared to keep her 
omise of “jobs for all” when our 
thting men come marching home? 
We think America will—because we 
bow the job this country’s industry 

done to win the war, and what it 
gs of doing to win the peace. 
When you think about post-war op- 
brtunity, consider the record of our 
ining industry — of the men who pro- 
we the metals and minerals that 
pke the sinews of our wartime might: 


To build 10,000 Flying Fortresses 
me they have bad to produce 
00,000 lbs. of copper—to say noth- 
¢ of the iron, lead, zinc, other 
tals and coal it took to launch this 
nt flock of bombers. 


Since Pearl Harbor, they bave 
ted coal and metal production to a 
on tons a year. In some cases, pre- 


" output been tripled. 
With patched up machinery, they 


have squeezed the last ounce of metal 
from low grade ores, pushed old mine 
shafts a mile and a quarter beneath 
the earth’s surface—deeper than ever. 


4, They have developed revolution- 
ary new methods in mining and 
smelting to give our weapons the 
world’s biggest muscles ... and to 
keep our civilian economy strong. 
The mining industry’s typically 
American record in war is a promise 
that it will do its share in providing 
jobs for G.I. Joe when peace returns, 


BS tae 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 

ing-heating service... in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 

Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Seid Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


These facts and figures indicate there 
will be real post-war opportunities in 
mining for men and equipment. And 
there will be jobs, too, for Jenkins 
Valves in this and our other great 
industries. For the way these valves 
have “taken it” under the toughest 
wartime pressure has proved that “/t 
pays to standardize on Jenkins” is a 
promise that will be well kept! 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New 


York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; 
Qovtem Ses 


Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. 
—- Bros., Ltd,, Montreal; 
London, England. 


“Apple’’ Shape #80B 


The Flavor of Home 


If you were to fashion a pipe for yourself, in 
your own home, you would want it just like 
this. It is what the finest pipe should be, in 
every particular. Of course, we have a 93-year 
start on you, in making pipes (at it since 1851). 
We've studied the behavior of pipes, and what 
happens to the smoke on special machines de- 
signed for the purpose. We've tried many hun- 
dreds of different ways of smoking tobacco 
in all kinds of substances. The result is: 
Kaywoodie Pipes are designed and prepared in 
every phase in the right manner, so that they 
yield the greatest pleasure in smoking. They’re 
famous ’round the world.—If you’ve been un- 
able to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of 
great demand by the Armed Forces. We're 
sure you'll agree that we must serve our fight- 
ers, first! Kaywoodie Company, New York 
and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 


War Bonds 
come first 


The Christmas buying rush has 
started unusually early this year be- 
cause of the tremendous increase in 
the size of our armed forces outside 
the country, and the Oct. 16 deadline 
on overseas mailings. (Between Sept. 
15 and Oct. 22 nearly 23,000,000 over- 
seas packages passed through the New 
York postoffice, compared with less 
than 7,000,000 in the same period last 
year.) Both the warning of the Office 
of Defense Transportation that parcels 
must be mailed by Dec. 1 to assure 
delivery in this country before Dec. 
25 (BW—Oct.21’44,p82) and the fact 
that Thanksgiving will be celebrated 
earlier than usual in 40 of the 48 


| states will operate to keep this 


year’s sales running ahead of 1943~— 
at least until the weeks just before 
Christmas, when a lower buying peak 
than last year would be a logical ex- 
pectation in view of the early buying. 


RUSH COMES EArly |= 


Department store sales start seas nal 
rise ahead of schedule 


325 e » esti 


300 


$333 
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problem of where to put television was 
offered in the form of a government- 
controlled monopoly, with set owners 
paying a monthly bounty of $2 and ad- 
vertisers — in the “also ran” cate- 
gory. Ulysses A. Sanabria, whose me- 
chanical television was demonstrated 
(at 25¢ a head) at circuses and outdoor 
fairs in the late twenties and early 
thirties, was the proponent of what he 
called “an American plan.” 

@ No Live Talent—His proposal: The 
U. S. would be divided into television 
areas, each to have a federally super- 
vised utility of five or less telecasting 
companies, the five best channels to 
be “franchise channels.” There'd be no 
live talent under Sanabria’s plan—only 
motion pictures. Receivers would be 
“registered” at $2 a month, or there- 
abouts, with the local utility, 10% 
going to the government and the re- 
mainder being divided equally among 
stations. 

His plan would be “an improvement 

over the British system,” Sanabria 
argued, because his permits a few min- 
utes of advertising to be sold “out of 
each film hour.” 
e@ May Get Decision Soon—By mid- 
November manufacturers should know 
how to gear their postwar television 
equipment. James Lawrence Fly, FCC 
chairman, has announced that the 
commission would begin deliberations 
“at the conclusion of the current hear- 
ings.” 

Fy definitely is leaving the commis- 
sion about Nov. 15. He has retained 


offices in the RCA building, New York. 
For weeks silent as to when he would 
leave, Fly admitted last week he wil 
“practice law.” 


MACY TRAINING SHARED 


For a rate equivalent to approximately 
1¢ per employee per day, department 
store executives can profit by R. H. 
Macy & Co.’s experience in aay 
management and training, through a 
new “Management Operations Person- 
nel Service” to be distributed through 
General Service Publishing Co. of New 
York, long known for personnel training 
service in the hotel and restaurant field. 

Subscribers will receive by mail a 
month-by-month detailed explanation 
of Macy’s techniques in attracting new 
employees, emma be 12,000 new and 
old ones, training both selling and non- 
selling personnel, and similar timely 
problems. 

Any store anywhere except within 50 
mi. of New York may subscribe, but 
medium-sized stores with about 800 
employees are considered the most likely 
prospects for the service. 


PROMOTING GRAPEFRUIT 


Grapefruit growers in Arizona and 
California have voted to assess then 
selves up to 4¢ a box to advertise thei 
desert grapefruit. 

The California-Arizona crop now 3 
around 5,200,000 boxes annually, up 
from 3,000,000 in 1940. About 3,000; 
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) boxes can be sold fresh, the remain- 
« being canned. The western grow- 
are worried about competition from 
grida and Texas, sin mg neh groves 
e being enla to seek a t por- 
on of ta — market. Florida bet 
, estimated 18,000 cars of grapefruit 
the recent hurricane. 
In 1940, growers of California and 
zona had overproduction and were 
the red. They rallied to sign agree- 
nts to improve their grading, won 
k their market, and then were ready 
team up On an advertising program. 
his year it became a reality. 
The $200,000 assessment for adver- 
ing, publicity, dealer service, and_re- 
nich will be administered by the De- 
yt Grapefruit Industry Committee, 
ith headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz. 


STING THE AGENTS 


How many manufacturers’ agents are 
in the United States? Lacking a 
tional directory, the Los Angeles 
hamber of Commerce has decided to 
{ its own answer to this question. 
When a manufacturer wants a sales 
nt, he usually is interested in a 
ific area or city. That city’s tele- 
one book classified section will give 
m a list of agents, but not classified 
the lines they handle. His best source 
information is often the chamber 
commerce, 
To save manufacturers’ time in build- 
g up sales representation in new ter- 
ory after the war, the Los Angeles 
mber of Commerce has started com- 
ling the next thing to a national direc- 
y of agents. From about 150 k 
hes, lists are being received and filed. 
he Los Angeles manufacturer who 
nts representation is given a list of 
— a general description of lines 


5. 


Pageant is the newest ket-size 
agazine to seek its share of the 25¢- 
ces which Reader’s Digest got the 
blic into the habit of spending for 
psule articles. Pageant, offered by Hill- 
an Periodicals, Inc., will include origi- 
material, not reprints, and will not 
ity advertising. . . . As if to confound 
tics who accuse co-ops of not bearing 
1 ft tax burden, the op Farm 
inery Cooperative of Shelbyville, 
d., has returned a $45,000 patronage 
dend to the U.S. Treasury, on its 
ent purchases of tank: parts and 
ner war materiel. . . . As predicted 
W—Oct.7'44,p89), Marshall Field 
acquired control of Simcn & Schus- 
, Inc., and Pocket Books, Inc. The 
ok publishers will retain their present 
anagement and editorial direction. 
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GIVE THE HORSE A CHANCE 


Industry’s problem and labor’s problem are _ identical. 

Industry must have a product that is wanted by the people 

at prices they are willing to pay. Labor must have jobs at 

wages which will enable them to purchase the goods of 
industry. This automatically assures a high standard of 
living and purchasing power. 

Industry is a good truck horse, but if you overload the 
wagon with high taxes and put on the brakes with low pro- 
ductivity, the horse can’t pull the load. 

The normal load industry must carry is heavy enough. 
It must make products the people want, sell them at a price 
they can afford to pay, give large-scale, steady employment, 
and yield profits to investors. 

To assure a market that will support large-scale, steady 
employment, prices must be kept down; to keep prices down, 
taxes must be reasonable and productivity per man must 
be high. 

Profits are necessary to industry for the purpose of: 
(a)—research and invention 
(b)—to assure bankers that loans made with your savings 

and my savings can be paid back, 

(c)—to assure those people, who have money to invest in 
industry for new machines and plants, that they will 
not only get dividends on their investments, but will 
be reasonably sure that the principal will not be lost. 

All of this takes good management and good labor relations. 

If the old horse is going to pull the load you want it to, then 

give the horse a chance. 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 
25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


PRECISION PARTS 


ACE MACHINING 
ON THE BEAM 


This is a vital part of an air-borne 
instrument. Its beam picks out a 
bomber’s target below the clouds. It 
helps bring the crew home safely 


after the mission. It helps avoid 


mid-air collisions. 

Ace manufactures these parts 
complete from stainless-steel bar- 
stock. Each piece is roughed out on 
a screw-machine and then the 
square milled on the end. It is then 
cylindrically ground and the flats 
are surface-ground. After complet- 
ing these operations, the threads are 
ground from the solid blank. 

Working with close tolerances on 
a@ mass-production basis is an Ace 
accomplishment that offers many 
worthwhile advantages. If you are 
thinking in terms of small parts or 
assemblies, it will pay you to con- 
sult with Ace. Send sample blue- 
print or sketch for quotation. 


oe 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


= 


1211 &. ERIE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


A Complete Service Under One Roof 


Whether your job requires machining, 
grinding, or stamping . . . and whether 
it involves drilling, threading, or hard- 
ening ... Ace is set-up to handle each 
operation. Responsibility at Ace is not 
divided. Time at Ace is not wasted. 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS f= 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations =ffeg 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Surplus Goods for Sale 


The Treasury Dept.’s Office of Surplus 
Property is revising its method of informing 
prospective purchasers concerning the sur- 
plus goods available. A “Surplus Reporter” 
is to be issued from each regional office at 
regular intervals listing what the Treasury 
has to sell, the area in which the goods are 
located, and the general method of sale. 
Upon receipt of the “Surplus Reporter,” 
prospective buyers will contact the nearest 
regional office, indicating the goods in which 
they are interested. As present mailing lists 
are being revised, persons wishing the bulle- 
tin should apply to the nearest of the 
regional offices, which are located at Boston, 
New York, Washington, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Mo., Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

The Office of Surplus Property has an- 
nounced for sale 2,000 used armored steel 


trucks, by negotiated sale or informal jj 
as is. Contact any regional office regard 
location of equipment. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


By amending Order L-23-c, PR y 
permitted ace Pros of oven thermos 
and burner valves, for which Copper a 
copper-base alloy were recently allocaty 


Application to manufacture these ite 
must be made to WPB’s Plumbing & He 
pe Knee gps 

@ Infants’ and Children’s Apparel—P1o4 


ers will receive priority assistance to obt 
cotton and flannelette fabrics for a progr 
aimed at making and distributing 30 (yj 
000 units of infants’ and children’s ye 
during the period from Dec. 1, 19 
through Feb. 28, 1945. Application 
assistance must be filed with WPB’s Clog 
ing Branch in Washington not later th 


Fonda Gage Co. 


Aerial Cutlery Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Marinette, Wis. 
American Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
N. Y. McClure, Va. 


Premium Cap Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Dean Milk Co. 

Pecatonica, Ii. 

Dover Stamping & Mig. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


—_ Steel. Equipment Co., 


ne. 
New York, N. Y. 
American Engineering Co. 
(Two plants) 
Buckler Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


r bingdon, Ii. Rensselaer, 

Ton Type Founders, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Elizabet h of Alabama 
ae Gadsden, Ala. 

t ‘ow! ‘0. ; 

i Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

North Chicago, Iii. McKeespdrt, Pa. 
Chicago Electric Mfg. Co. mies P ' 
Chicago, Ill. ee gi ne. 
Crystal Research Laborato- png eset te 

ries, Inc. Maytag Co. 


Newton, Iowa 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Columbia Steel Co. 
Torrance, Calif. 


Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Erie, Pa. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence 
uction announced prior to this new list will be fownd in previous issues of Business Week) 


Sharon Steel Corp. 

(Two plants) 

Simplex Paper Co. 

Adrian, Mich. 

The Sun Rubber Co. 

Barberton, Ohio 

Union Electric Steel Corp. 

Carnegie, Pa. 

The Upjohn Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. Wimpfheimer & Bros. 
Inc., The American Velvet 
Co., Inc. 

Stonington, Conn. 


Farris Engineering Co. 
Palisades Park, N. J. 
Submarine Signal Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worthing Pump & Machir 
ery Corp. 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
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g, Amount and of materials and 
sanship are controlled by WPB. 
rw Rods and Tackle—WPB has 
zed limited production of fishing 
reels, and other ty of noncom- 
‘1 fshing tackle and increased the 
ut of fishhooks by revoking Order L-92. 
ials needed continue to be re- 
-4 by Controlled Materials Plan and 
icable conservation orders. Copper 

oe be obtained under Priosities 
lation 23 ( t authorization); iron and 
i by filing CMP 4-b-form with WPB’s 
»umers’ Durable Goods Division; alu- 
om, under PR 13 or PR 25. 
frigerated Di Cases—By applying 
\PB’s field offices, manufacturers may 
in permission to share in the production 
4,000 cases authorized for replacement 
yoses under Direction III, Order L-38. 
onfat Dry Milk Solids—Government set- 
requirements on spray dried skim milk 
reduced from 50% of October output to 
- of November output by Amendment 5, 
Food Order 54.4. 
*heddar Cheese—Manufacturers need re- 
only 25% of production in November 
December as compared with the 40% 
ve required in October. 


Ol 


eased Civilian Supply 


0 make more tinned meat available to 
men in the services, WPB and War 
i Administration have announced that 
jovember and December, when from 
to 30% of the tinned meat supply is 
ed, packers will be limited to 15% of 
t annual tinplate quotas for civilian 
bution. (Direction 5, Order M-81.) 


axed Restrictions 


PB eereed Desction ce 
la, whic uired that specified per- 
ages of oy ued scrap be consumed 
he manufacture of certain grades of 
steel; it has also revoked Order M-24-c 
iting segregation of alloy steel scrap 
n carbon steel. Controls over grades and 
tive — of alloy steels that are 
mitted remain. Voluntary segregation of 
; steel scrap is urged on producers and 


ambing Fixtures—Restrictions on use 
metal in shower stalls and receptors are 
wed by an amendment to Schedule 
of order L-42. Production of certain 
iron plumbing items is authorized, while 
‘t amounts of copper or per-base 
} are now allowed in nemanetlie wash 
tains. 
rack-Laying Tractors—The 65% reserve 
Tepair pon for military use is no 
required under WPB Order L-53-b, 
mended, though manufacturers must 
ship up to 65% of output of critical 
s to the armed forces if necessary to fill 
- Producers’ sales to ex dealers 
to dealers and distributors in the U. S. 
Canada are freed from quota restric- 


Cured Tobacco—Manufacturers may 
hase from the current 666,000,000 
of flue-cured tobacco or 102.5% of the 
tity they used in the year ended June 
1944—more than they have ever pur- 
d from a single flue-cured crop. - 
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What's the tie-up? This motor, 
reconditioned and restored to its 
full work capacity, could fairly be 
rated better than new. 

Why “better? Because ex- 
pert overhauling also saved a 
large part of the scarce labor, 
materials and time that would 
have been required for new pro- 
duction. 

It will be to industry's credit if 
basic conservation ideas, revived 
through necessity, are continued 
by choice. Users of Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope, for exam- 
ple, can profitably take the 
same minute care of their 
ropes after supplies be- 
come freely available 


again. We feel confident 


Ideas, too, 
can be reconditioned 


they will stick to the preformed 
rope that has delivered so 
much extra service on vital war 
jobs. 

In employing Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings for the first 
time, an engineer or contractor 
generally reconditions a number 
of opinions. It’s discovered, for 
example, that a rope need not be 
untractable. For preforming and 
patented braiding add flexi- 
bility to traditional Yellow Strand 
stamina. Both operations promote 
ease of handling... in- 
crease kink-resistance.. . 
extend rope life. Why not 
review your rope and sling 
applications with us? 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


—< 
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EEDLE BEARINGS 
also Help Improve 
Gasoline Engines... 


Take a second look at one of today’s gasoline ines— 
and notice how compact, how light in weight this 
portable power plant has been made. Listen to its 
steady purr as it drives a water pump...an electric 
rator. Then throttle it up and down to get the 
of its anti-friction operation. 
And if-you look inside of one of these new day power 
pions, you’ll see one reason for its greater efficiency is 
use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


load 
bine to increase operating efficiency... prolong service 
itp cual lowes opencting costs. 
And if you happen to be a manufacturer who uses 
ad tages stint apn cnce ¢ Ace ~ ee ne 
van t can i ing 
a in your war products. Listed here are 
a few of the principal features: 


1, Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Complete information on t; sizes, and ratings, alon 
with a lint of typical Nesdle Bearing applications wil 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn., SouthBend 21, Ind. 


Cleveland - Seattle » Chicago + San Francisco 


ToRRINGTON Nt) || Bearsves 


ers may buy 196,000,000 Ib., o: 479, , 
than they were allowed in | 943. 
Food Order 4.7, as amended.) 

@ Paperboard—Specific WPB authoring 
is no longer needed on deliverics conty, 
by Order M-378, though manutacty 
must continue to reserve 40% of their y 
duction for WPB orders until the 154 
each month. (Order M-378, a: amends 
@ Fuel Furnaces—The provision that 3 » 
ufacturer may produce only the types 
made in the three-year period ended 
11, 1942, has been removed by WPR. ; 
opens the field to new producers wit 
the necessity of an appeal. Furnaces of 
than 250,000 B.t.u. are no longer limited 
casings of 26-gage and lighter steel. (¢ 
L-22, as amended.) 

@ Lubrication Equipment — Because 
equipment is now produced in suffg 
quantities to meet essential demands 
tributors and jobbers no longer need 
ence ratings to obtain it. (WPB Orde 
314, as amended.) 

© Burlap—WPB has released governny 
owned damaged burlap for war csseq 
uses when less critical material cannot 
substituted. WPB field offices will reg 
applications on Form 541. 

@ Knit Wear—WPB Order L-247, limij 
the cutting of fabrics for use in knit uni 
wear, sweat shirts, and T shirts, has } 
revoked. 

@ Palm Oil—By revoking WFA 33, 
Food Administration has removed the 
strictions on use which have been in ¢ 
since March, 1943. 

© Citrus Fruit Packing—WPB and the | 
Food Administration have authorized 
limited use of metal cans for packing 
fruit segments and juice, orange juice, 
grapefruit and orange juice blends. (Di 
ive 6, Order M-81.) 


Tightened Restrictions 


To conserve butane for aviation gas 
and synthetic rubber programs, from | 
1, 1944, to Apr. 1, 1945, deliveries for 
fuel in drilling operations are forbi 
when natural gas is available as a substi 
(PAW Directive 79.) 

@ Chemicals—Chlorinated paraffin, us 
a coating for textiles, was placed under 
cation control for the first time when \ 
added this item to Order M-300 and ty 
ferred to the same order acrylonitrile 
penicillin. At the same time, thiamin 
drochloride (vitamin B,) was released | 


| allocation. 


Price Control Changes 


To facilitate contract-making in the 
conversion period, OPA has ruled tha 
porters may contract for future sald 
prices that can be increased up to thes 
mum prices in effect at the time of del 
(Amendment 11, Second Revised Maus 
Export Price Regulation.) 
© Western Pine Lumber_-Mills may ad 
per 1,000 b.ft. to their prices for 1 
and surfacing two sides and may chav 
per 1,000 b.ft. for center matching. 
pine and associated woods are given log 
prices according to species and thicknd 
replace the single price ‘of $28.50 per | 
b.ft. formerly established. By apply 
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A, a ucer may obtain prices on 
. pag molding. Any Saree for 
which no specific price is provided and for 
which no price has previously been applied 
for has been given a maximum price of $15 

1,000 b.ft. (Amendment 1, Revised 
Regulation 94.) 


@Lime and Gypsum Products—Sales from 
one producer to another may be made at 
ices hi than present ceilings if both 
i and seller are in the business, if the 
ing producer resells the commodity in 
the form in which he received it, and if the 
buying producer absorbs any increase in 
ice. OPA must be notified before the 
Ee sale or delivery under such an agree- 
ment. (Amendment 60, Order A-1, under 
OPA Regulation 188.) 
¢Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils— 
Maximum prices at wholesale and dollar- 
and-cents ceiling prices at retail have been 
fxed by OPA in a new regulation, MPR 


564. 
@Toilet Tissue, Paper Towels—Manufac- 
turers whese ceiling prices are increased may 
on the increase to each subsequent re- 
sller. Heretofore, the purchaser who 
bought from the producer had to absorb 
the increase. (Amendment 11, Regulation 
266.) 
eFresh Cranberries—Effective Oct. 28, 
country-wide ceiling prices have been raised 
am average of $1 per barrel because the 
crop loss appears greater than it was esti- 
mated (BW—Oct. eek This means 
a increase of about 1¢ per Ib. in the price 
to consumers. (Amendment 65, Regula- 
tion 426.) 
@Rough Rice—Producers’ on five 
varieties have been raised 25¢ to 35¢ a 
barrel in all states with the exception of 
Caen. (Amendment 3, OPA Regula- 
tion 518.) 
@Used Chevrolet Automobiles—Following 
a survey, OPA has increased ceiling prices 
for models of the years 1937 to 1941 in- 
dusive approximately 3% to bring them in 
line with the January, 1944, automotive 
guide book prices. (Amendment 3, Regula- 
tion 540, 
¢ Textiles—Experimental lots of certain tex- 
tiles, apparel, and other products made under 
contract with war procurement agencies are 
exempt from price control. Commodities 
so exem will be priced by contract be- 
e manufacturer and the war pro- 
(Supplementary Order 
*Cotton Warehouse Services—To compen- 
site for changed operations under the gov- 
emment’s og oa program on 1944-1945 
cotton, OPA has increased maximum prices 
for storage and other warehousing services 
on government-owned cotton. (Amendment 
181, Revised Sup. Regulation 14.) 


Ration Control Changes 


Bakers, confectioners, breakfast cereal 
makers, and other industrial users of m- 
tioned foods must apply to OPA before 
Dec. 15 for increases in rationed food allot- 
ments or for changes in ratien bases neces- 
sitated by ce germ investment in 
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WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


THIS 80° FOUR-HIGH continuous hot strip mill, 
installed in one of the world’s largest steel 
rolling plants, employs Torrington two-row 
tapered roller bearings to carry the heavy 
thrust loads encountered in the operation of 
the back-up rolls. Supplying the steel industry 
with a wide range of ityPes and sizes of anti- 
friction bearings, which are “engineered” to 


meet severe service requirements is an-im-~~ 


of the service of Torrington’s 


i Division. 


rtant 
antam 


RIGID CONTROL in heat treatment constitutes 
. major reason for the vs age —— of 

orrington Bearings under unusual service 
conditions. Many special methods are used 
in their hardening process. 


IN ADDITION to i 
— wn ta * 
and manufacture of special type i 

steel, paper, oil and other Petrie fF 


problems, Turn To Torriverton. 


requirements for all maj 
roller, needle and ball—Torrington’s service covers the design 
to meet new or unusual requirements of the 
you need assistance in solving your bearing 


a Vans 


Woes www 


oe ome 


LOAD LIFTERS, such as this mammoth revolv- 
ing gantry crane, play an important part in 
expediting the shipment of war materials. 
Built b American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, the crane entrusts its multi-ton loads to 
the Torrington Needle Roller Bearings which 
were speci for installation in its 4-wheel 
non-swiveling truck. Torrington Needle Roller 
Bearings combine the advantage of compact 
design and high load capacity with economy. 


types of anti-friction bearings— 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ¢ BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


s SPRING 


means more than 


just a season 


—to the Ford Tractor 
with Ferguson System! 


PerHaps you've read 
about the new Ford Tractor—Fer- 
guson System of farming. How the 
tractor pulls the implement at a 
prescribed depth in the ground. 
This is accomplished by an ingen- 
ious hydraulic control, the heart of 
which is a Muehlhausen Spring. 
Any variation of the resistance on 
the implement in the ground 
causes a flexing of this spring, 
which, in turn, controls the amount 
of oil in the hydraulic cylinder, 
thus holding the implement at a 
fixed depth. 

This well-engineered spring is a 
product of the Muehlhausen mod- 
ern hot-coiling plant, which spe- 
cializes in heavy springs made to 
precision tolerances. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Ind. 


To improve product performance, use 


— 


~ SPRINGS 


LABOR 


NWLB Walkout 

A-F.L. members of board, 
protesting delay on wage policy, 
refuse to take part in action on 
pending cases. 


Consideration of organized labor’s 
demands for higher wages got snarled 
in eo ogee election politics this 
week. The National War Labor Board, 
as a result, had one of its frequent 
“crises.” 

Refusal of the American Federation 
of Labor members to participate in con- 
sideration of pending cases involving the 
Little Steel wage formula in particular 
and the national wage policy in gen- 
eral grows out of their resentment 
against NWLB delaying tactics which 
have apparently succeeded in postpon- 
ing a decision until after Nov. 7. 

@ Fear Deal With C.1.0.—This resent- 
ment was increased by A.F.L. fears that 
the Administration—as part of a deal 
with the C.I.0.—might decide a por- 
tion of the C.I.O. steel wage case just 
before the election as a means of fore- 
casting the main decision still to come. 


ROAD SHOW 


Proof that victory is not just around 
the corner is the march on Radford, 
Va., by an Army “Firepower Cara- 
van” (left) to recruit workers for the 
local Hercules powder plant. Made 
up of 60 veterans fresh from fighting 
fronts, the unit uses every ballyhoo 
technique—from brass - bands and 
speeches to booby trap demonstra- 


Such a development would | 

back for the A.F.L., which, in 
to get credit from organized | 
breaking the Little Steel wage formul; 
has insisted all along that the boar 
act not on the C.1.O. steel case but op 
the A.F.L. demand for a gener:! over. 
hauling of the wage structure (BW _ 
Oct.14'44,p5). 
@ Liaison With Dewey—At the same 
time, the A.F.L. break paved the way 
for George Meany, A.F.L. member of 
NWLB and secretary-treasurer of the 
A.F.L., to establish liaison with Goy. 
Thomas E. Dewey should Gov. Dewey 
win the presidency. Meany was careful, 
however, not to get too far out on this 
limb. He made it clear that the AF |, 
members are not withdrawing from the 
board, thus making possible a stn. 
tegic retreat after the election if Roose. 
velt is reelected. 

Meany rationalized his position by in. 
sisting that the board should not pro- 
ceed to consider specific cases before 
taking up the main question of whether 
the wage policy should be revised, 
However, he also refused to sit in on the 
consideration of so-called “fringe” is 
sues—vacations, holidays, sick leaves, 
possibly even the guaranteed annual 
wage—in the main C.I.O. cases, even 


tions (right)—to convince overoptt 
mistic workers who have left war jobs 
that armed forces still need supplies. 
The caravan is one of five now touring 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Ind: 
ana, Illinois, Georgia, Alabama, Wis 
consin, and Missouri to recruit 56,000 
workers for six critical war plants. 
They were set up by the Army’s pub 
lic relations bureau after a call for help 
from War Manpower Commission. 
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“What Will 


HEN Maisie appeared on the beach 
het mother heard what was said all 
ght—and promptly got “one of those 

bathing costumes”’ for herself. 


Which is pretty much what happens 
henever a progressive idea comes along. 


Take the auto. Folks who yelled “Get 
horse” when the first horseless mon- 
ers snorted down Main Street soon 
knew a good thing when they saw it” 
the second time, anyway. 

And people who, at first, “couldn't 
ee any use for a telephone” now have 
) be asked to limit their calls. 


Look at “the comics’’ as another ex- 
mple of hearty acceptance of a new idea. 


They're acknowledged today as a basic 
ducational force. The Army Air Force 
ses the “picture story” technique to 
in aviators, Teachers find it invaluable 
a teaching aid in classrooms. . . while 
i Sunday Schools across the country, 
hildren are learning a better understand- 
ig of the Bible through stories in pic- 
ures, And, to quote a recent Fortune 
gazine poll—‘*Four out of five persons 
ho buy newspapers read comic strips.” 
hig wonder 48 leading manufacturers 
ttise their names and products in 


People Say!” 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, the majority 
of them consistently year after year. 


These firms proved Puck's worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales power 
there is in getting their advertising “next 
to” a picture story starring such popular 
and beloved personalities as “Jiggs and 
Maggie,”’ “ Blondieand Dagwood,” “The 
Little King,” “Prince Valiant,” “Little 
Annie Rooney,” “The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” and all the others who “‘live”’ in 
Puck's great all-star cast. 


No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is “family reading” in 
over 6,500,000 homes. 


In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to millions 
it’s been “‘an oasis of fun” in a war-torn 
world...a weekly publication peculiarly 
close to the hearts and the minds of 
the American people. 


For more information about how this 
publication can help sell your company’s 
name or product, just call or write Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 


The bdverlisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules —year after year 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H., Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket' Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc, 


“Children! Turn off your book 


»MORROW’S “five-foot shelf of books” 
may well hold thousands of volumes 
of this sort—books on micro-film, pro- 
jection on screen, wall or bedroom ceil- 
ing. Educators especially can use them 
to make study books more enjoyable. 
The equipment to make and project - 
such s will call for infinite preci- 
sion...available on a mass-production, 
loThat oy ion f 
at has m our preoccupation ior 
the last thirty years and war has onl 
intensified the lessons we've eames 


» ew 


- 


. 


, 


ance on an efficient basis, 

Like many producers for the war 
effort, we have completed _ initial 
phase of our war program. Adjustments 
now make it wheal. le to a limited extent 
to invite inquiries for production of 
precision parts for future delivery. 
(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our isi 
parts that help ““Keep "em 
flying and fighting.” ESTABLISHED 191! 


Let’s ail back the attack — Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


and go to sleep!” 


about mass production of close toler- 


+ 


the 
fire of 
dauntless 


courage 
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Kindled in the torch of American liberty, 
blown into consuming flame by the bombs 
of treacherous little men and stoked by the 
driving energy of a great nation . .. the spark 
of freedom became a roaring fire of courage. 
Quickly, it welded the resourcesof Democracy 
into invincible might. Now, in its glorious 
glow, free men see the vision of victory. 
When this vision has become reality, Allen’s 
entire resources will be turned to supplying 
the tools of business accuracy 


B.C.Allen Business Machines 


™ Gatcu 


678 FRONT AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


10-Key Colcviotors © Portable and Standard Adding Machines ® Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Cash Registers 


Statement Machines ¢ All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated 


though board policy on many of th 
questions is well established 

With the A.F.L. member. absen) 
the board began formal disc: sion 
these side issues in the steel « ise, ayy 
it was possible that some decisic migh 
be announced before the election, ~ 
@ Decision Postponed—The cx s10N 9 
NWLB’s special cost-of-living «ommj 
tee to postpone consideration «+f its 1 
port to President Roosevelt until No, 
9, two days after election, made | 
what had long been suspected, that 
announcement on the general (uestig 
of smashing or retaining the Little Ste 
wage formula is being postponed un 
after the election. 

Then, it is expected, new procedur 
will be devised to make it possible { 
the A.F.L. to return to the board ¢ 
sions. 
@ Solution Hunted—Meanwhile, boa 
economists will have plenty of tim 
to devise ways of getting the board oy 
its chief dilemma: How do you nj 
wages without raising prices? 

Board officials seem clear on or 
thing: Wages ought to be raised aftg 
war contracts are cut back to of 
partially the decline in overtime ean 
ings. Such an adjustment can be mad 
the Administration believes, witha: 
boosting prices because the cost of py 
mium pay for overtime will be saved 
@ Price Line Menaced—However, 
ganized labor, particularly the C.1.( 
points out that labor has little chan 
of securing such an adjustment aft 
the cutbacks when unemployment 
expected to hold wages down. Yet, 
the adjustment is ordered effective ig 
mediately—before the cutbacks—the Af 
ministration fears prices will have to} 
increased. Such increases in prices woul 
wipe out part of the wage rise and ups 
many reconversion calculations. 

If the board decides to wait uni 
V-E Day to make a wage adjustment 
on the assumption that reconversi 
unemployment will be shortlived-t 
Administration will have to dev 
means of selling the proposal to org: 
ized labor. 

The C.1.O. has undoubtedly refrain 
from publicizing its objections to 
board’s handling of the wage cases | 
cause of the election. After the electi 
these restraints will vanish. 


OIL WORKERS REJECTED 


Victory for the Standard Employed 
Assn. in a collective bargaining electi 
at the Richmond (Calif.) refinen 
Standard Oil of California has been ft 
lowed by withdrawal of a C.1.O. 
quest for an election at the corporatiot 
El Segundo plant in southern C 
fornia. 

The association received 1,155 vot 


ea 
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, 877 for the Oil Workers Interna- 
‘onal Union (C.1.0.) and 58 for no 
sion in the Richmond plant. 

The clection, sought by the C.I.O., 
Nimaxed an ssive campaign con- 
ycted by the Oil Workers. Full-page 
yspaper advertisements, radio pro- 
sms, and speeches were used. 


lareup in Toledo 


M.E.S.A. strikes Electric 
>-Lite for invoking U.A.W.'s 
smbership-maintenance rule. 
ympathy walkouts follow. 


Jurisdictional rivalry between the 
10. United Auto Workers and the 
ndependent Mechanics Educational 
gciety of America boiled into a strike 
his week at the Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
oledo, Ohio. 

A score of sympathy walkouts flashed 
ross the Toledo industrial front, and 
e M.E.S.A. threatened to call more 
» Detroit. 

Dismissals Protested—Electric Auto- 
ite, under the obligation imposed by 
s maintenance-of-membership contract 
ith the U.A.W., discharged six em- 
joyees who were blacklisted by that 
nion for failure to remain in good 
unding. The M.E.S.A. countered that 
he only offense of the six was to join 
he mechanics’ union—that they did not 
op their U.A.W. membership. 
Retaliating by calling out its 350 
nembers at Auto-Lite, the M.E.S.A. 
pitied the fight to the U.A.W. by strik- 
ng other Toledo geste where the two 
mions exist, with varying degrees of 
blerance, under one roof—Willys-Over- 
pnd and Packard’s aircraft engine divi- 
on, among others. About 4,500 work- 
rs struck, and about 10,000 others were 
sevented from working because of the 


e. 
A Pressure Move—As the National 
Vat Labor Board put its trouble-shoot- 
ns to work on the strike, M.E.S.A. 
rategists called together their repre- 
entatives in 23 Detroit plants and ob- 
uined promises of pathetic strikes 
the home grounds of the U.A.W. 
the M.E.S.A. executive board deems 
em advisable. The apparent purpose 
this move was to increase the pres- 
re in M.E.S.A.’s favor on the Auto- 
ite negotiations at Toledo. 

The city-wide strike, a favored 
LE.S.A. technique, was last threatened 
pout a month ago in Cleveland to 
ack up demands of members at the 
leveland Graphite Bronze Co. that a 
ischarged worker be reinstated. Nego- 
lations which followed that dispute are 
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"The scene above illustrates 
three of the many ways in which 
motion —— help train salesmen 

. by bringing far-distant product 
applications to trainees, by showing 
seasonal product uses at any season, 
and by explaining manufacture from 
raw material to finished product. 


Many sales trainees are comin 
from our Armed Forces. Accustome 
to being taught with movies, these 
men will expect employers to use 
movies for quick, effective, thorough 
sales training. 


¥ Sales training films can reveal fea- 

tures which are hidden in the product 
itself. They can tell their stories to 
audiences of any size, logically and 
dramatically, so that a// can see and 
hear. They focus attention where the 
instructor wants attention. They can 
bring to sales training such aids to 
understanding as animation and 
slow motion. 


To get the full story of how motion 
pictures can aid in training salesmen, 
or in selling your product, training 
workers, or improving employee re- 
lations, send for the helpful new 
booklet, Movies Go to Work. Simply 
pin the coupon to your letterhead. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 


New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


\ How to Get the River 
| to the Salesmen 


TOMORROW'S FILMOSOUND 


The B&H Filmosound 16mm. sound-on- 
film projector of tomorrow will set new 
high standards in industrial film pro- 
jection. For it will em- 
body new features re- 
sulting from the B&H 
engineered, combat- 
tested principles of 
Opti-onics. 


Buy ... and HOLD War Bonds 


NN ee i ees | 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send, without charge or obligation, 
a copy of the new industrial film booklet 
**Movies Go to Work."’ 
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Requested by.......--.-----0++5> Bw 11-4-44 
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HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT UNIT HEATER 
FROM THE NATION’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


THE TRANE PROJECTION HEATER 


Use if: 1. Where ceiling mounted units are advantageous. 2. To 
heat high spaces up to 40 feet and more. 3. Where crane clearances 
prevent the use of other units. It tucks up under the ceiling. 4. To 
salvage waste heat in sawtooth and monitor construction. 5. In 
locker areas or other places where objects interfere with air circula- 
tion of conventional units. 
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THE TRANE PROJECTION HEATER WITH DIFFUSER 


Use it: 1. At mounting heights as low as 8 feet. 2. Where workers 
are stationed at benches or desks. 3. Where it is desirable to fur 
unit into the ceiling. 4. To provide equalized temperature at the 
floor-line. 5. To prevent obnoxious air currents at or near the floor- 
line. 


THE TRANE PROPELLER TYPE UNIT HEATER 


Use if: 1. For quiet operation. Its broad bladed fans have a low 
noise level. 2. Where it is uneconomical to use other type units. 
3. Where the Projection Heater for some reason or other cannot be used. 
4. With recirculating box for ventilating a variety of building space. 
5. For flat roofed, low buildings. 


THE TRANE TORRIDOR UNIT HEATER (Blower)—Floor Model 


Use it: 1. Because of its high velocity in spaces where long horizontal 
distances of throw are necessary. 2. In factory spaces where a free 
standing floor unit may be required. 3. To blanket two doorways 
from one unit set between the doors. 4. For effectively heating high 
areas by means of extended nozzles and the use of cold air from the 
floor. 5. Where fresh outdoor air is required. 


THE TRANE TORRIDOR UNIT HEATER (Blower )—Ceiling Model 


Use it: 1. For long corridors as found in hospitals, etc. 
2. For ductwork application in a central heating pliant. 
3. Where cooling may be desired at a later date. 
4. Where the heating unit is to be outside the space to be 
heated. 5. In large areas where walls are not available 
to support the unit and it cannot be placed on the floor. 


THE TRANE TORRIDOR UNIT HEATER (Blower)—Wall Model 


Use it: 1. For gymnasiums or other areas where floor area must be 
kept free. 2. In those areas where heating units must be inset in wall. 
3. Where high mounting is required but cranes, etc. prevent ceiling 
mounting. 4. For drying applications. 5. Process applications. 


THE TRANE FORCE FLO UNIT HEATER 


Use if; 1. For unit heating where the pleasing appearance of a cab- 
inet is required. 2. For quiet operation in offices and similar loca- 
tions. 3. For doorway heating in hotel lobby, etc. 4. Where large 
quantities of heat from a single unit are desired. 5. For floor, wall 
and ceiling installations. 
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AND WHY PICK A TRANE UNIT HEATER? 


1. Trane is the leading manufacturer of unit heaters. 2. Trane furnishes a complete line of unit 
heaters, thus its recommendations are unbiased. 3. Trane developed the Projection Heater now 
universally considered as the modern type of unit heater for most applications. 4. The heart 
of each Trane Unit Heater is the famous Trane Extended Surface Heating Coil that guarantees 
long trouble-free service. 5. Designed by one of the finest staffs of engineers in the industry. 
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THE TRAQE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, wisconsin 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEAT TRANSFER + AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


P.S. write for your copy of the new 84-page Trane Products Bulletin. 
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Workers Will Stay 


Seattle polls its labor force, 
finds that 79% hope for postwar 
jobs there, mostly in the service 
trades and manufacturing. 


Postwar planners of the Seattle 

(Wash.) area now have a clearer idea of 
the problem they face in providing 
employment. About 79,000 more jobs 
than are in sight now will be needed 
after the war. 
@ Workers Polled—Last spring three 
groups—the Committee for Economic 
Development of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Washing. 
ton, and the Twelfth District Federal 
Reserve Bank—cooperated on a survey, a 
random sampling of 7,708 Seattle work- 
ers. 

A letter from the president of the 
chamber and the mayor of Seattle went 
to each worker approached in the study. 
The workers were asked twelve ques- 
tions. 

@ Replies Tabulated—From the 1,602 
workers (about 21%) who responded 
came these replies: 

(1) Work in the Seattle area is wanted 
by 79%; in the Pacific Northwest or 
Alaska by 8%; not planning to remain 
in the Northwest, 54%; no work wanted 
anywhere, 74%. 

(2) Of those wanting work, 25% 
prefer jobs in manufacturing, 23% in 
service industries, 12% in wholesale and 
retail trade, 8% in building trades, 6% 
in professions, and the remainder in 
scattered occupations. Only about 3% 
plan to go into business for themselves, 
mainly in retail and service establish- 
ments. 

(3) About 8% of the workers who 
responded had lived in Seattle less than 
one year, 13% from one to two years, 
19% from two to three years, and 11% 
from three to four years. Almost half 
had lived in the area four years or 
longer. 

(4) Among those living in the city 
four years or less, 29% came from other 
parts of Washington, 22% from other 
parts of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, and 49% from other states. 


UNION LOSES AT ARMCO 


The sixth attempt by the United 
Steelworkers of America (C.1.0.) to 
organize American Rolling Mills Co. 
plants has ended in defeat. In its third 
unsuccessful test of strength at the 
Butler (Pa.) mill, C.1.O. lost an elec- 
tion 1,301 to 987. A year ago the 
union lost there by only five votes. 
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NATURE’S 
“CHEMICAL PLANT” 


For millions of years, trees have been con- 
verting the chemicals of the earth, air and 
water ... into wood. 

Converting wood into chemicals became 
possible on a_large and efficient scale when 
Worthington engineered a centrifugal pump 


that handles corrosive wood pulp liquors with * 


complete success. 

Turning wood chips into the stuff that paper 
and rayon are made of ... is only one phase 
of industrial chemistry in which Worthington 
machines are playing an important part. Pumps 
helping to extract metals from sea water ... 
high vacuum equipment distilling delicate 
pharmaceuticals in atmospheres as thin as inter- 
planetary space . . . refrigeration machinery 
removing heat caused by chemical reactions 
- +. air compressors, pushing, stirring, atomizing 
.-- also illustrate the breadth of Worthington’s 
contribution to advancing chemistry. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Works, Offices and Representatives 
throughout the world. Subsidiaries: Worthington- 
Gamon Meter Company, Newark, N. J. Ransome 
Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J. Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


— 
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Power Plant Equip t © Turbi & Turbine-Generator Sets 

Diese! & Gas Engines © Pumps and Compressors « Air 

Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment e Power Transmission 

Equipment « Construction & Mining Machinery « Locomotive 

Feedwater Heaters « Welding & A bly Positioning Equip i$ 
Liquid Meters 


Chemical Industries Back the Attack with the Help of Worthington Machines 


soldier's parachute may be made 
with the help of Worthington refrigera- 
tion equipment. Cellulose must be 
cooled while preparing the viscose so- 
lution whiclr is spun into cloth. 


The explosive he fires is based on 
synthetic ammonia, manufactured by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen under 
high pressures with the help of Worth- 
ington compressors. 


The blood plasma he needs is proc- 
essed in high vacuum. Plasma and 
penicillin both are prepared with the 
help of Worthington steam jet ejectors 
and vacuum pumps. 
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IENT DUST DISTRIBUTION 
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it Every engineer and 

} Operating executive 
pe have a copy of 
the bulletin shown 
above as his guide in the 
selection of the right dust 
collection equipment. 


DESIGNED TO DO 


ELIMINATES CLOGGING 


Buell Design MINIMIZES EROSION 


The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 
multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 
important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC; 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


M. of M. Prevails 


NWLB holds that it’s not 
in conflict with Wisconsin law, 
but even if it were, that wartime 
powers are paramount. 


The National War Labor Bo.rd has 
ruled that a standard maintenarice-of. 
membership clause does not viol. ‘tc the 
Wisconsin labor control act. And even 
if it did, the board asserts, it could stil] 
direct inclusion of such a provision in 
contracts to settle labor disputes affect. 
ing the war effort. 

Similar issues have arisen in A\ 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p100), and the stage 
has been set for others in several states 
which have enacted labor contro! laws. 
@ Partial Compliance—The Wisconsin 
dispute involved the Cudahy Brothers 
Co., a meat packing firm in Cudahy, 
Wis., and the Packinghouse W orkers 
Organizing Committee (C.1.0.) which 
claimed to represent 1,400 workers. 

In January, 1944, a- regional war 
labor board ordered Cudahy to put 
into effect a contract which included, 
among other provisions, m. of m. and 
checkoff of union dues. The company 
complied with all provisions of the 
order except the m. of m. and checkof, 
which it contended were contrary to 
the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act. : 
@Cases Not Parallel—-The company 
cited a ruling of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court in a case brought by the 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) against 
the Wisconsin Motor Products Co, 
as the basis for its contention that 
m. of m. is illegal in Wisconsin. 

NWLB ruled out the company con- 
tention on the grounds that the cases 
were not parallel and that numerous 
other Wisconsin employers are oper- 
ating under m. of m. and the checkof 
without having been charged with vio- 
lation ofthe state law. 

@ Precedent Set—In an earlier case in- 


ibama 


volving m. of m. and the checkoff in “ 
Wisconsin, the NWLB ruled similarly, la 
ordering the J. Greenebaum ‘Tanning Hipon: 
Co., Milwaukee, to abide by m.-of-m. Hips 
provisions in a contract with the Fur & By | 
Leather Workers Union (C.I.O.). 5 
@ State Support Cited—Concurrently, an a 
opinion by Jesse Freidin, general counsel 
of NWLB, asserts that the board is not mpeve 
required by the War Labor Disputes ijk | 
Act to conform its orders to state laws, Hpble 
and offers recent decisions of the Wis Hp | 
consin Supreme Court and an appellate i. 
court in Illinois supporting this view. h 
In the Wisconsin case, the high state 
court suspended for the duration an Heer 
order by the state employment relations Hiins 


board invalidating a union shop at the 
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slander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 

The union sg had been ordered 
, regional war labor board despite 
requirement in Wisconsin that a 
9 shop must be justified by a 
fourths vote of the employees who 
involved. 

n't Intervene—In Illinois, the 
Jjate court declined to disturb an 
ators awatd appealed by Frank 
ndries Co. of Moline on the ground 
the federal labor disputes act, where 
ied to disputes substantially affect- 
the war effort, “supersedes all statu- 

enactments of this state on the 

eneral and special.” 

in Alabama, the State Dept. of Labor 

approved contracts containing 
o-m. clauses as not in violation of 
tate’s labor regulatory laws (BW— 
26'44,p26). e department, how- 
;, made a point of challenging all 
tentions that orders by governmental 
mcies can supersede state laws with 
ich they are at variance. 

RB’s Indorsement—The National 
bor Relations Board also has ruled 
t its orders have precedence over 
ficting state legislation. A decision 


spective issue in future automo- 
labor contracts is the C.I.O. auto 
jon’s new counselor service which 
ps members with personal prob- 
s. Under the setup now operating 
3} shops, a trained social worker 
on hand to interview employees 
ove) during lunch periods and off- 
k hours. Thus determining their 
blems, the counselor performs 
h services as obtaining legal ad- 
, finding a house or medical aid 
her “clients.” But management 
cements would be needed for 
nselors to operate during work 
ts and to use company facilities. 
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OUR mail-handling department is the heart of your office. On it de- 
pends the smooth functioning of é¢very part of your organization. Move 
it out of the “‘woodshed.” Give it the place of importance it deserves so that 
it will handle both incoming and outgoing mail smoothly and speedily. 


ELIMINATE DELAYED DISTRI- 

BUTION of mail by getting rid of 
antiquated mail-handling facilities. Your 
mailroom will never keep pace with the 
rush of business just ahead unless it is 
geared to handle mail FAST! 


GET RID OF THE 4:30 JAM in your 

mailroom! “Woodshed” mail-handling 
methods mean missed trains and planes 
for many a letter that hits your mailroom 
late in the afternoon. Result? Lost business 
and good will. 


STOP WASTE OF TIME! Your office 

can’t get going on the day’s new busi- 
ness until incoming mail reaches thie 
desks of your key men. Delayed distribu- 
tion can waste plenty of time and money 
and slow up your entire office. 


PLAN NOW TO MODERNIZE your 
mailroom—to move it out of the “‘wood- 
shed” —with U.S. Postal Meter machines 
and mail-handling systems. Our specialists 


-will gladly help you plan your postwar 


mailroom now, without obligation. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Rochester 2, New Y: 


REDUCE 
HANDLING 


COSTS 


Material handling accounts for approx- 
imately 10 to 20% of manufacturing 
costs. Reducing this percentage reduces 
overall production costs proportion- 
ately. You can accomplish this by in- 
stalling industrial trucks. With this 
equipment one man does the work of 
many... storage space is increased 
without increasing floor space . . . ma- 
terials move faster and product damage 
is reduced to the minimum. 

Mercury Engineers are men with 
broad experience in material handling. 
They will be glad to consult with you 
on your specific problems without cost 
or obligation. Call a Mercury Engineer 
TODAY. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 S$. Halsted St. Chicago 9, fil. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


ordering Eppinger & Russell Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to bargain with the C.I.O. 
held that Congress, in setting up war- 
time labor relations machinery, did not 
intend that federal laws should be sub- 
ject to varied and sometimes conflicting 
provisions of state laws (BW—Jul.1’44, 
p94). 


Unions Get Time 


Networks allot broadcast 
periods free to A-F.L. and C.I.O., 
but unions still are fighting for 
right to buy time. 


Organized labor will take to the air 

on three of the four major radio net- 
works in 1945, having achieved a major 
step in its quest of free broadcasting 
time. 
@ Equal Time—NBC, the Blue, and Co- 
lumbia have allotted equal time to the 
two rival labor organizations, A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in the throes of executive reorgan- 
ization, has promised time for special 
labor features but has not set aside 
regular periods. 

e labor bodies will prepare their 

own scripts, but they will be subject, as 
usual, to network censorship. 
e Still Want to Buy—The unions’ ac 
ceptance of free time in no way dimin- 
ishes the vigor of their fight for the 
right to buy broadcasting time. 

The networks, adhering to the code 
of ethics of the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters, ‘decline to sell time for 


the airing of so-called controyer 
sues or the solicitation of paid 
ships (BW—Aug.26'44,p53). 
@ Shotgun Settlement—| ho; 
dent in this code last weck (Ry 
28'44,p7). Station WHKC, Co} 
Ohio, under fire from the C10. 
Auto Workers and its license 
hanging in the balance, 1 pudiatg 
code and agreed before the | 
Communications Commission 4 
time to the union for broadcasts 
own choosing, subject only to , 
ship of slanderous matter. 
e C.1.O. is keeping 
individual stations for reference 
their licenses come up for teney, 
fore the FCC, obviously with the 
tion of exerting the same pressure 
changed the mood of WHKC. 
@ Schedule Outlined—At the oy 
1945, the C.1.O. will be on ty 
works (Blue and Columbia), the : 
on one (NBC); but by rotatio 
division of time will have been ¢ 
ized by the end of the year. 
Starting Sunday, Jan. 7, from |: 
1:30 p.m. (EWT), and continu; 
13 weeks, NBC will air the Aj 
Labor Forum. At about the same 
the C.I.O. will take over a Sa 
night spot on the Blue for 26, 
and another spot, as yet undeten 
on Columbia for 13 weeks. 
e@ Even Exchange—Early in Apri 
labor organizations will exchange 
NBC and Columbia periods, | 
shifting to Columbia, C.I.O. to} 
And in July, when the C.1.O. has; 
pleted its 26-week run on the | 
A.F.L. will take over for a similar 
A previous contribution of tim 
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Almost every editor can blame a 
simple graphical error for his 
most embarrassing moment or even 
his tightest legal squeak. But seldom 
is his explanation made for him by 
the injured subject—with such a 
friendly approach as that reflected 
by a display ad (right) in the A.F.L.’s 
Minneapolis daily Labor Review. 

Referring to a recent Review boner 
which credited General Mills, Inc., 
with an utterly impossible profit on 
each sales dollar, the ad takes a swing 
at the “misbehaving” decimal point— 
instead of at the publisher. 

With sketches and a few whim- 
sical lines in its 16-in. ad, General 
Mills tells how a peripatetic decimal 
point jumped out of place in the 
printer's galley to present the com- 
pany’s dollar profit as $1.97 instead 
of the correct $.0197. 


With Malice Toward None 


Signing off its adroit message wil 
“Best Wishes,” General Mills tel 
in graphic charts (not shown) ju 
why only about 2¢ of every si 
dollar is profit. 
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How to maintain 


high standards of cleanliness 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Glass surfaces are used widely where cleanliness 
is important to production or inspection of pre- 
cision equipment. They’re easy to keep immacu- 
lately clean. And they offer a hard, smooth and 
extremely flat working surface. 


IN THE CAFETERIA 


Clean, sparkling surfaces of glass are an incentive 
to personnel to keep a cafeteria as clean as pos- 
sible. Because glass absorbs no liquids or odors— 
cleans quickly, easily and thoroughly—it is ideal 
for restaurant uses, 


IN THE LABORATORY 


Laboratories often must be kept as spotlessly 
clean as a hospital operating room—to prevent 
contamination of chemicals or foods. Glass sur- 
faces make maintenance of sanitary conditions 
easier—more certain. 


GLASS can serve industry far beyond the employ- 
ment of its permanent transparency. It has hard- 
ness, smoothness and nonporosity that are valu- 
able characteristics for equipment, buildings and 
finished products. 

For resistance to weather, to acids and. other 
elements generally considered destructive, glass is 
in a class by itself. And, tempered, it has surpris- 
ing resistance to physical and thermal shock. 

Today, glass has amazing versatility—in shape, 
color and finish. Discussion with us may reveal 
ways glass can help you speed production, cut 
costs or improve the performance and salability 
of your product. When may we talk with you? 
Libbey-Owens‘F ord Glass Company, 55114 Nich- 
olas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Se Lia tal 
@a-w-" y 


LIBBEY’ OWENS - FORD 
a Guat Name in GLASS 


or Watchman equipped with a DETEX Watch- 
clock. Low in original cost, DETEX soon pays 
for itself in insur- ” 

ance savings. 
Important questions 
concerning the safety 
of your plant are an- 
swered in the DETEX 
Plant Protection Man- 
vel. Send for your 
FREE COPY today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


Dest. Bw-12 
Home Office, 76 Verick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETFEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


INGENUITY 


, EEEES creative engineering, 
we already have helped set manu- 
facturers on the right road with the 
right product. In many instances, we 
ore co-operating with parts produc- 
tion in ovr own plant. Whatever 
your problem in metal, write me on 
your letterhead as one executive 
to another. 

Joseph J. Cheney, President 


*Also glad to send our book, Ingenuity. 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. aono.34 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
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THEY STOP TRAFFIC 


Eyebrow lifters for visitors but a solu- 
tion to manpower crises for city 
fathers are feminine traffic cops at San 
Francisco. Unable to compete in la- 
bor markets against California plane 


plants and shipyards, police offci 
are hiring women for the less rigoro 
beats. And so far with fair resy) 
Among San Francisco’s concessions 
its lady bluecoats are motorcycl 
equipped with rear cars—instead 
the usual two-wheeler models. 


NBC, the Sunday afternoon Labor for 
Victory program, ultimately proved un- 
acceptable to both labor organizations, 
the A.F.L. objecting to sharing the time 
(in alternate weeks) with its rival organ- 
ization, and the C.I.O. complaining 
because it could be heard only once 
in two weeks. 


SENIORITY RULES DEBATED 


Pressure for relaxation of seniority 
rules is increasing within unions as 
production cutbacks force payroll re- 
ductions and the traditional policy of 
last-hired, first-fired, takes effect in 
wholesale volume. 

Last week, in a convention marking 
its emergence as an autonomous unjon 
of the C.1.0., the United Federal 
Workers came to grips with the same 
problem. 

The U.F.W. delegates argued to a 
standstill a proposal that seniority rules 
be revised to the extent that the pres- 
ent proportion of women and Negroes 
in federal jobs be maintained. A similar 
proposal was offered at the New Jersey 
C.I.O. meeting several weeks ago. 

As the C.1.0. withdrew its U.F.W. 
administrator to make room for elected 
officers, Eleanor Nelson, only woman 
member of the C.I.O. national execu- 
tive board, was chosen president. She 
is the first woman to head an inter- 
national union in the C.I.O. 


INTERUNION ROW EVADED 


The 18th strike of San Francis 
— machinists since the beginni 
of the war threatened to drag the N 
tional War Labor Board into a na 
jurisdictional row between two Af. 
craft unions this week, but the boa 
wriggled off the spot. 

About 2,500 A.F.L. and C.1.0. n 
chinists walked out claiming histo 
jurisdiction over installation of hange 
and valves on which, they claima 
A.F.L. steamfitters were at work. 7h 
strike paralyzed work on 21 ships in ti 
dissension-ridden yards. 

The strike was ended when NW 
brought the heads of the warring AF. 
unions together. But failing to achi 
an immediate settlement of the disput 
NWLB ordered the status quo mai 
tained and directed a fact-finding age 
to decide which of the unions actual 
was doing the work when the stil 
occurred. The agent’s decision will | 
binding until the A.F.L. resolves 
jurisdictional controversy. 

NWLB medicine from the same she 
was ready for the C.1.O. machinis 
who also rebelled against what th 
termed encroachments by the steam 
fitters. The board was expected to ord 
preservation of the status quo um 
the dispute could be settled jointly | 


the C.1.0. and A.F.L., or by arbit 


tion. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Two momentous developments have drastically altered (1) the strategy of the 
war in the Pacific, and (2) this country’s long-term relations with China. 


e 
Decisive defeat of the main part of Japan’s navy means that: 


(1) Tokyo can no longer effectively defend its conquests in Burma, 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, French Indo-China, or the Philippines 
because it cannot deliver reinforcements. 


(2) Raw materials essential to Nippon’s basic war industries cannot be 
guaranteed from any region south of Formosa. 


(3) The United Nations, as soon as Manila is occupied, will attack 
Formosa, key to Japan’s inner circle of defenses. Without full naval strength 
and command of the air, Tokyo cannot possibly hold out for long in the four 
ports which are keys to the whole island. 

(4) There is no longer any reason to plan an overland drive against 
Japan from southern Chinese bases nearly 2,000 miles away. With the Nip- 
ponese navy neutralized, the Allies can continue their bold over-sea hops in 
a drive straight for the China coast at the point where it is nearest Japan. 

* 


The war in the Pacific may yet end in a great showdown on the plains around 
Tientsin and in southern Manchukuo (where Russia will almost surely play 
a part), and in devastating sea and air attacks on Japan’s vulnerable seacoast 
industrial centers, or in an amphibious invasion of the Nipponese mainland 
from bases still to be won via the west coast of Korea. 

A half-dozen points along the China coast can be easily taken by the 


Allies when the remnants of Nippon’s navy are squeezed into home waters. 
ranci 


innit e 
the } Don’t miss the significance of the second spectacular development in the Far 


“ AF East—the removal of General Stilwell from the China-Burma-India command. 


> bos The week's developments at Chungking mean that the U. S. has decided 
from now on to discount China’s part in the great Far Eastern offensive 

0. 1 against Japan. 

ce. With the new assurance that the showdown against Nippon can now be 

Loin carried by the Navy to the heart of the Empire (Japan and Manchukuo), diffi- 

k. TI cult military operations in central China and Burma and irksome diplomatic 

s in th maneuvering in Chungking are sidestepped in this one bold move. 


NW You can now look for: 
AFI (1) Chungking to drop into the background. 


top (2) The Allies—operating through a military government—to take a 


or firm hold of populous coastal areas of China when they are liberated. 

g age! (3) Chiang Kai-shek to be forced into progressive liberalization of his 

actual government if he is eventually to assume control of the government of liber- 

iy ated China. 

res th It will surprise no one if General Stilwell turns up in command when 
Allied forces are eventually landed along the China coast. . 

1e she : 


+e * 

hinist ; 

tt . The battle of Formosa, when it comes, will mean more to Japan than merely 
stea the struggle to hold a major naval bastion. 


This island, only 90 miles off the China coast, provides Nippon with its 
last major source of sugar and tropical fruit, and it supplies bunkering coal 
and petroleum in sizable quantities. It also produces small amounts of badly 
needed copper, sulphur, carbon black, and lumber. 


On the other hand, once the island is in Allied hands its surplus of rice, 
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tea, sweet potatoes, sugar, and fish can be used to help meet the food short- 
ages in whatever parts of China Allied forces land. 
® 


In Europe, stepped-up bombing of communications in the Rhine valley and 
the steady drive to clear the huge undamaged port of Antwerp (second in 
Europe) for heavy duty set the stage for the impending Allied showdown with 
the Nazis (BW—Oct.28'44,p107). 


Prime Minister Churchill’s pessimistic statement that the war with Ger- 
many could last until summer was intended to (1) block urgent demands for 
extensive industrial reconversion now, (2) warn that the need for a large 
police force will keep British troops in Germany long after the last formal 
battles are fought, and (3) prevent a general election now. 


Neutral nations dreaming of making a rakeoff by rushing postwar supplies to 
war-pinched countries should take a tip from the blunt warning issued to 
Swedish shipowners this week. 

Anticipating an acute shortage of ships in the first months after V-E 
Day, Swedish owners have been building—at wartime prices—fast, super- 
modern freighters with which they hoped to cop a heavy share of the cargo 
business at their own prices. 

The United Nations, however, have pricked this bubble by warning 
Sweden that they intend to create a postwar international shipping pool which 
will fix arbitrary charter and freight rates— inevitably far below the bonanza 
levels anticipated by the Swedes. 

* 
Sweden, nevertheless, is managing to swing into postwar trade ahead of some 
of its competitors. 

Using five Finnish ships which were interned at Swedish ports as long as 
Finland was actively in the war, it has commenced delivery to Russia of 
$15,000,000 of agricultural machinery and electrical appliances. 

A prewar credit of $25,000,000, arranged in 1940 but suspended when 
Hitler attacked Russia, is being filled now with supplies completed and ware- 
housed during the war. 

e 
Following Russia’s lead in seeking to set up a permanent exhibit of American 
machinery and equipment at Moscow (BW—Sep.16’44,p12), French offi- 
cials are now drawing up similar plans for an exhibit of U. S. goods to be 
opened as soon as possible at Paris in order to help French industrialists plan 
their rehabilitation along the most modern liries. 


U. S. manufacturers, despairing—due to the lack of transport facilities 
(BW—Oct.28'44,p7)—of getting to Europe any time soon to survey equip- 
ment needs and the condition of their branch factories, may yet find this 
French proposal the most effective way of selling in the early postwar markets 
of Europe.” 

% 
Despite efforts of William Bott to interest the governments concerned in 
maintaining the Combined Boards on a modified basis after the wartime 
emergency has passed, the decision has just about been reached that the 
beards will go when the war ends. 

Official U.S. policy is to return to multilateral trade agreements as 
preferable to the limited-nation combined board plan. 

London prefers to mend its economic fences and face the future unham- 
pered—at least until it knows what U. S. trade policy is going to be. 
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ower for Mexico 


Ten-year program aimed at 


xoanding generating capacity 
, serve every town of 1,500 or 
ore. Cost set at $60,000,000. 


MEXICO, D. F.—With more than 
> 000,000 of its 22,000,000 inhabitants 
ill beyond the reach of electricity, 
exico is now at work on a compre- 
snsive ten-year program to bring elec- 
ic lines to every Mexican town with 
population of —— or more. cg full 
sect is expected to cost at least 
7,000,000. 
Bills Taxed—The Federal Electricity 
omission, one of the most active and 
ficient of government agencies, is 
aged with planning, building, and 
nning electric plants. It gets its funds 
om annual federal appropriations and 
om a 10% tax on electric bills. From 
second source, it will receive about 
200,000 in 1944. 
The $60,000,000 project will involve 
yenditures of about half that sum 
imported equipment, most of which 
ill come from the United States. 
Seeking Priorities—In pressing for pri- 
ities on initial requests for machinery, 
lexico is emphasizing (1) .the im- 
prtance of these orders to U.S. busi- 
during the transition period and 
) the demand which electrification of 
exico will create for U.S. household 
nd industrial electrical appliances. 
In addition to an estimated $32,000,- 
)0 to be spent for Mexican labor and 
cal supplies, further expenditures will 
allocated as follows: 
$11,000,000 
eam-electric plants 15,200,000 
iesl-electric plants 2,200,000 
Up 10% in 1944—The annual volume 
imports averages $3,000,000, but 
atime difficulties in obtaining priori- 
's may boost this figure for the first 
w years after the war. The 1944 pro- 
am of the commission, now under 
ay, will increase the electrical produc- 
mm capacity of the country by 10% 
er 1943, 
This work, in the order in which it 
ill be completed, includes: 
(1) A 31,000-kw. unit of the Ixtapan- 
igo hydroelectric plant, 70 mi. west 
. exico City, second of three such 
ny . 
(2) A 1,100-kw. unit of the Zumpi- 
ito plant near Uruapan, Jalisco, which 
scheduled for immediate use. 
(3) A 13,000-kw., $1,400,000 thermo- 
tctric plant at Veracruz, to be in serv- 


S year, 
(4) A 20,000-kw. hydroelectric plant, 
0 in Veracruz. 
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; (5) A gris plant in Tonilita, 
alisco, still in the preparatory s 
which will serve dated eearby Pas 

(6) A enerator-unit plant at 
Torreon de Laguna, to produce 
37,000 kw. 

(7) A dozen or more smaller electric 

plants, planned for immediate installa- 
tion in smaller cities of central and west- 
ern Mexico. 
@ Private Power—Private industry has 
also been actively expanding its activi- 
ties in this field. Pioneer among these 
firms is the Compania Mexicana de 
Luz y Fuerza, S. A., formed in 1902 by 
British-Canadian interests. It built the 
Necaxa power system which still fur- 
nishes ri City’s electric light and 
power. This system was modernized in 
1924. 

The company generates 1,150,000,- 
000 kwh. a year and services 300,000 
subscribers in the capital and six sur- 
rounding states. It is expanding the 
capacity of its Nonoalco plant by 35,- 
000 kw. 


Planned power expansion for Ixtapan- 
tongo—a suburb of Mexico City— 
dwarfs the other projects now under 
way. Equipment for Ixtapantongo is 
on order in the U.S., and long-range 
government plans, closely linked to 
increased irrigation, involve even more 
dramatic future power developments. 


All Set for a Spree 


Brazil has a backlog of 
orders waiting to be filled, and 
U.S. will have inside track when 
normal trade resumes. 


SAO PAULO-Bnazilian businessmen 

with plenty of dollars in their jeans are 
looking forward to a buying splurge in 
the United States which is due to eclipse 
the currently high volume of Brazil-U. S. 
trade. 
@ Economists Agree—Local economists 
indorse this view. They expect Britain, 
America’s chief rival for Brazilian busi- 
ness, to be primarily concerned with 
domestic rehabilitation, production for 
nearby European industry, and supply- 
ing eaies needs, despite London's 
plans to earmark a percentage of pro- 
duction for old customers. 

Also, whatever Britain and other 
countries of Europé—mainly the neu- 
tral states unscathed by war—can ship 
to Brazil will make only a small dent in 
that wr geo te postwar needs. The back- 
log of replacement and repair needs, 
plus substantial requirements for expan- 
sion, are sizable enough to require cre- 
ation in Brazil of a central agency to put 


priority tags on foreign equipment pur- 
chases. 
e Tax Loophole—Earlier this year, ex- 
cess-profits tax legislation was revised 
to permit industry (and later co-ops) 
to escape the tax if twice the value of 
the tax was invested in special equip- 
ment certificates to be applied against 
foreign orders for new equipment (BW 
—Mar.4'44,p118). : 

This will create a big order backlog 
that Brazil will be waving before the 

es of American exporters long before 
all trade controls are gone, aad before 
domestic U. S. demand has been satis- 
fied. 
@ Eyes Postwar Purchases—Brazil has 
accumulated more than $750,000,000 
in gold and foreign exchange (mostly 
dollars) through the wartime sale of 
raw materials to the U. S. and other 
warring nations. Brazil has welcomed 
reports that the U. S. will build security 
stockpiles of critical materials, after the 
war; for Brazil hopes to get a slice of 
this business to buck up its normally 


- adverse trade balance. 


The kind of equipment needed for 
the exploitation of resources, including 
water r and nsion of several 
basic industries, will inevitably come 
from the U. S. The kind of financial 
collaboration which has characterized 
pote asege of Brazil’s Volta Redonda 
steel we t, the National Motor Factory, 
and the Rio Doce iron mining concern, 
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will be sought for after the armistice. 


e Imports From U.S. Rise—The war 
has afforded the U. S. a unique op- 
portunity to build goodwill and new 
markets for American products in 
Brazil. Imports of U. S. goods last 
year were valued at more than $220,- 
000,000—50% of the total, and three 
times above 1938. In the first few 
months of this year, with trade loosen- 
ing up, the U. S. share was 58%. 

The war has played havoc with Bra- 
zil’s transport system, and this will cer- 
tainly be emphasized in future orders 
abroad. , 

e Power Equipment Needed—Already, 
Canadian-owned Brazilian Traction, 
which operates Rio and Sao Paulo 
electric power and tramways, is plan- 
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BOMBPROOF VOICE 


Through the mouth of a secret cave 
in Chungking, coaxial cables (above) 
start the voice of beleaguered China 
on its way around the world. Despite 
determined Japanese efforts to bomb 
it into silence, radio station XGOY 
remains on the air. Reason for its im- 
munity is that the Marconi-built 
transmitter (left) and its own power 
plant are deep underground, while 
aerials are effectively camouflaged. 
Staffed by Chinese radio technicians, 
this station is under the direction of 
Chungking University’s Prof. Feng 
Chien who was trained in the U. S. 
by General Electric Co. XGOY pro- 
grams are beamed to America, Burma, 
Russia, Holland, Spain, and Japan. 


ning to boost the capacity of the 
Rio supply station; and government 
plans for extending power facilities on 
the lines of the British grid system will 
entail vastly increased imports of elec- 
tric dynamos, generators, meters, and 
cables. Prewar imports of this cate- 
gory of manufactures exceeded $20,- 
000,000 yearly. 

Brazil’s merchant marine lost many 
vessels to the submarines, Antiquated 
vessels normally carry more than 2,000,- 
000 tons of goods in coastwise trade. 
Brazil will need many new ships after 
the war, and has already ordered eight 
4,500-ton coasting vessels from Canadian 
Vickers (BW—Jun.24'44,p112). Inland 
transport will be emphasized in the 
future, and for such rivers as the Sao 


Francisco (BW —Aug.5’44,p1!2) ay 
Amazon, due for systematic devel 
ment, the government is secking J 
war-built landing barges. ia 
@ Market for Aircraft—In addition, R, 
zil’s airways—operating at pcik level 
- have been waiting for new Lipmen 
with which to take over the netwo 
of new routes now chiefly flown by mi 
tary planes. Prewar imports of 
equipment ran to $5,000,000 a yey 

Brazilian railroads have been push 
ahead during the war becausc of ¢ 
inadequacy of coastwise transport buf 
despite completion of new rail-prody 
ing facilities, are still largely dependg 
upon foreign supplies. The prewar q 
nual import of $18,000,000 of railyy 
equipment is sure to be boosted whe 
the war ends. 
@ To Mechanize Farms—The Minis 
of Agriculture announced this week 
comprehensive plan for the mechanig 
tion of Brazilian agriculture which wj 
call for imports of 100,000 tractors ay 
other machinery from the U.S. 


MORE TRUCKS FOR RUSSIA 


Russia’s giant industrial zone in 
Urals, has been expanded by the ope 
ing of a farm truck factory at Miass. Th 
area already has big tank, tractor, a 
automobile plants. 

Farm trucks came into productig 
with the completion of the assemb 
line in July. The model being mam 
factured is the familiar prewar three-tot 
ZIS-5 which has been used particulad 
on farms and in short city hauls. 

By the time the assembly convey 
was installed, the Miass plant had a 
cumulated a reserve of 41,000 enging 
and more than 60,000 gear box 
Nearby suppliers had turned out oth 
equipment. Scheduling of annual ou 
put, however, is dependent upon findin 
subcontractors not busy on war 0 
tracts. Successful accomplishment « 
this end will result in immediate wo 
to expand the Miass plant facilities. 

Before the war Soviet truck prod 
tion amounted to only 200,000 uni 
a year. The Miass plant will Jater | 
adapted to production of trucks 4 
tractors to operate on wood and chi 
coal fuels. Under the third Five-Ya 
Plan, interrupted by war, production 
gas-generator units was scheduled 
110,000 a year. 


ARCTIC PARADOX 


The northernmost city on the Nof 
American continent—Fairbanks, Alai 
—is out of ice, but it won’t be for lo 

Fairbanks’ ice is supplied by natut 
In the winter and early spring hundret 
of tons of natural ice are cut and stor 
for summer use by householders and & 
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FOR $10! 
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NEEDS THIS PROTECTION ! 


JUST ABOUT EVERY FAMILY... 
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CAN’ EASILY AFFORD IT! 


PASSERBY trips over a toy left on the side- 
walk by your boy... your dog bites a neigh- 
s child . . . someone is injured by an act of 
s while golfing, hunting, fishing . . . the laun- 
ss gets hurt using your washing machine... 


onveyu 
had ag 
enging 
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it oth¢ 
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iled 


iterally thousands of such simple “everyday” 
urrences Can lead to damage suits. That’s why 
ly every family needs the protection of Hart- 
dComprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


T COVERS: you, your wife or husband, your 
dren, other relatives living in your home. IT 
(Ss: medical expenses up to $250, regardless 
our legal liability, for visitors injured on your 
s, or for domestic employees hurt while 
king in your household. Pays all costs of acci- 
investigation. Pays cost of out-of-court settle- 
ht or Court judgment, up to limits of insurance. 


- s lawsuit expenses, lawyers’ fees, court Costs. 
. Norl 

Alasi 
or lon 
natu 
indret 
| stord 
and # 


sa big, big package of protection—all for 
a year! $25 for three years! If you employ 
ime domestic help, or reside in New Jersey, 
lire about differences in cost and coverage. 


our Hartford agent or your own insurance 
€r cam tell you about this new policy. 
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‘ 


do now? 


Spend the next few days get- 
ting bids from glaziers and 
sign painters, a jobs 
and supervising work? Not 
Jones! He carries Hartford 
Plate Glass Insurance. He'll 
phone his Hartford repre- 


Timely warning to 
housewives! 


Even though it takes longer 
to get electrical appliances 
repaired nowadays, don’t use 
one that needs fixing. Watch 
for frayed cords, cracked or 
broken plugs, loose heating 
elements. y one of them 
can cause a fire. 


Battlefront life-saver... made of 


time 


the tin cans you save 


This is a morphine syrette. 
' Administered to a wounded 
a member of the 
Army Medical Department, a 
single dose brings relief in 
seconds—blacks out pain— 
relieves shock and sometimes 
saves a life. The syrette’s 
sean is made of pure tin. 

wo salvaged tin cans pro- 
vide enough tin for one 
ikon So keep on saving 


soldier 


ose tin cans. 


Look for the Stag! 


sentative who will take over 
prone? Jones figures his 

oneis worth morethan 
the modest cost of insurance 
covering windows, show 
cases, display lettering, signs, 
glass floors and skylights. 


You'll find it on a financial statement prov- 
ing the Hartford companies among the 
world’s strongest. You'll see it displayed 
in the office of a fine, friendly insurance 
agency in your community. You'll find it 
on policies that protect your family, your 
home, your business. Look for it! 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company “~ fj —_ 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company ~ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut > ove be 
Writing precticalty alt forms of caps povenal typ tommence [| fer manen on 


Listen to 
LELAND STOWE’S 
News Analysis 


Is the Answer to Your 


Production Problem 
in this Book? 


If you have a processing operation that 
might be bettered through the use of 
stainless process steel equipment, you 
will want this Pfaudler Bulletin. It con- 
tains much information helpful to you, 
to your chemists, engineers and pro- 
duction men. It lists the characteristics 
of different stainless steels and the 
duties for which they are best fitted. It 
also contains complete specifications 
of Pfaudler Stainless Steel laboratory, 
pilot plant and production equipment 
with full details of available accessories, 
drives, agitators, stuffing boxes, baffles. 


‘| Pfaudler Engineered Equipment 
for Specialized Applications 

Regardless of your problem or equip- 
ment needs, Pfaudler..engineering 
“know how” and Pfaudler facilities 
for stainless steel fabrication, can mean 
much to you. Bulletin 823 illustrates 
how Pfaudler Engineering has been 
utilized by others in the construction 
of specially designed, custom-built 
stainless steel equipment. The Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

For your copy of Bulletin 823, please address your 
request on your business letterhead, giving your title. 
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ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


many Fairbanks bars. But this year 
M. C. Smith, who supplies the entire 
city, didn’t anticipate the tremendous 
influx of war workers, and his supply of 
ice was exhausted before the coming of 
the freezing season. 

Cocktails and soft drinks are being 
served at room temperature, and _bar- 
tenders and their customers are anx- 
iously awaiting the time when the 
glasses will tinkle again. 


CANADA 


Issue Sidetracked 


Canada’s finance minister 


| succeeds in delaying showdown 


on co-op tax exemption, but 
action welds tax revisionists. 


OTTAWA—When Finance Minister 
J. L. Ilsley decided last week to turn 
over to a commission the question of 
whether cooperative business organiza- 
tions should continue to be exempt 
from business income taxes, he hoped 
to shelve this politically delicate issue 
until after the coming federal election. 
e@ Revision Demanded—Instead, the 
move served to consolidate the energy 


were 


A few months after Pearl Harbor, the 
Canada-U, S. Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense approved a U. S. Army 
Air Force proposal to build airfields 
on the supply routes to Britain and 
the Soviet Union. U. S. construction 
cost $90,683,000 (American). Canada 
spent another $31,600,000 with the 
understanding that it would be reim- 
bursed by the U. S. Instead, now, 
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of those who are demanding 
vision of the federal tax stru 
order to remove other alle; 
crimimations. 

Ilsley is being told that t! 
growth of the cooperative m 
and the steady invasion of the 
field by federal and provincial 
ments are threatening private c; 
with extinction unless tax dis 
tions are ended or their impact modified. 
@ Five-Point Program—Business js qs}. 
ing that five features of the tax system 
be reviewed on the grounds that they 
interfere with private business incep. 
tives: 

(1) Exemption of cooperatives from 
business income tax. 

(2) Exemption of public-owned en. 
terprises. (The Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission has been held up 
as an example.) 

(3) “Double taxation” of earnings 
of corporations through business ip. 
come taxes on profits and_ personal 
income tax on dividends 

(4) The proposal of the new Sas 
katchewan Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation government to impose a 
special tax on income derived from 
exploitation of natural resources by 
private interests, 

(5) The double impact of income tax 
and inheritance tax on the capital and 
earnings of small business. 
@Showdown Deferred—The question 
of cooperative exemption was due to 


atly te. 
CUre iy 


d dis 


, Tapid 
Cment 
USINEss 
sOvermn- 
lerprise 
Timina- 


Canada has resolved that no other 
country shall own vital air facilities 
in the Dominion, and will pay the 
U. S. $76,811,500—the estimated 
value of the 40 U. S-built airfield 
and the telephone line from Edmor 
ton to the Alaska border. Thus 
Canada’s investment in these routes 
—of prime war and potential peace 
time value—amounts to $110,000,000. 
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up early next year in an Ex- 
te MMileqer Court test case of the right 
dis stern wheat pools to freedom from 
wion on their surplus earnings 
rapid 'Oct.21’44,p114). 
mentigisiey bas sidetracked this case by 
sinessqpeing to tefer the whole co-op tax 
ver. geation to a commission. Vids 
rpriseqmbusiness hopes that Ottawa’s interest 
mina. qm postwar Tevenue will force the issue 
ified fqgpmediately after the federal election. 
~ as. ey claim that tax exemption of co-ops 
‘stem qgpts the treasury $100,000,000 a year. 
theyiqgmask Tax Incentive—An alternative 
ncen.impposal, by a special postwar recon- 
yction committee headed by Dr. F. 
frome! James of McGill University, is 


oval of business income taxes 


ly Te. 


1 en- —, as an incentive to 
ectric oe eens But this tax gives 
7 » smagratah rete osha 

* postwar treasury needs which 
nings me estimated to be in the neighborhood 


sonal alt the Saskatchewan provincial gov- 
ment carries through its plan to tax 
Sas.jqqgeome from natural resource develop- 
ealth meat, Ottawa will be asked to veto it. 
se aqggs argued that the proposed tax is 
from qgetamount to repudiation of grants of 
; byqgpelopment rights for timber, minerals, 
"TR: water resources. Federal authori- 
e tar Be erg claim a right to intervene 
and ies as these resources were only 
ently put under provincial control. 


IRE AIR PLANS 


OTTAWA=The - British Common- 
th air conversations in Montreal last 
k were shrouded in secrecy. Only at 
i 4 dispelling was a > gear 

ing reports that Canada 
stymied the parley with refusal to go 
S with ako for an Empire air 


stion 
le to 


Gis of the communique: 

) poatiatines upon the 
bility wh  upras 2 an interna- 
l air authori adoption of 
siicostional ~ pt oy 

) There was ent on the de- 


~{ of establishing air services con- 
g Commonwealth countries, and 
ommonwealth Air Transport Coun- 


3) — of proposed routes were 
n and approved, and technical com- 
ees on routes, methods of operation, 
nd facilities, vi sah omen 8 — 


mmol — 
osat “sn oonctame? ‘tes 


Nardization submitted reports which 
re approved and referred to individ- 
sl ahaa for approval. 

: 4) Nothing determined at Montreal 
any way impairs the freedom of 
utes Mition of the respective ments at 
ace fe United Nations in Chi- 
000. ape this week, 
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WANTED 
industrial Equipment Lines 


Financially sound Canadian Company, 
with wide distribution of United States 
industrial equipment, seeks additional 
lines. Company is expanding and in- 
terested in equipment for Oil, Pulp and 
Paper, Chemical and Mining industries. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
Address correspondence to Ronalds Ad- 
vertising Agency Ltd., 137 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


—— 


COST HEAD 
WANTED 


A large, well-established, rapidly 
expanding manufacturer with un- 
usual future prospects is lookin 
for a man with outstanding abil- 
ity and experience in costs. 


Qualifications Include: 


AGE: 35-45 

EDUCATION: University degree, 
preferably in Mechanical or Industrial 
Engineering; also thorough | training 
in accounting. 

EXPERIENCE: Must have heavy ex- 
perience in cost accounting, particu- 
larly standard costs; and have carried 
with notable success, the full operat- 
ing responsibility for product costs in 
manufacturing companies using stand- 
ard costs, roducing a variety of 
products, and employing not less than 
10,000 workers. 

LOCATION: New York-New Eng- 
land area. 

SALARY: Open. Applicant must be 
able to earn a high salary. 


Give full information including age, 
experience, education, past earnings 


-and attach small photo. 
Address 


Box 417, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 66) 


Prime Minister Churchill’s prediction 
that the Nazis may not be overcome 
before next summer, and the Japs per- 
haps not until 1946 (page 112), started 
something of a flurry in aircraft, steel, 
and some of the other so-called war 
stocks early this week. (A number of 
aircraft stocks have been particularly 
strong egg 3 
@ Trading —Except for this, and the 
creeping up to new highs by some nor- 
mally inactive preferred issues, however, 
recent daily trading sessions on the New 
York Stock Exchange have continued to 
be pretty dull and colorless affairs. 

Stock market prices, as a whole, have 

to show any real recovery from the 
ower levels reached during the short- 
lived but sharp selling spell which oc- 
curred early last week. 
®@ Political Reaction—Last week's price 
weakness is now mainly attributed (by 
many of the brokers who had previously 
been quite bullish in their near-term pre- 
dictions) to liquidation inspired by a 
combination of fears concerning a Re- 
publican defeat in the coming election 
and selling advices sent out almost simul- 
taneously by several advisory services, 
rather than to any uneasiness about the 
market’s basic position. 

The less optimistic market soothsayers 
agree that there may have been an ele- 
ment of artificiality about the abrupt 
decline that occurred. 

Nevertheless, they don’t think it was 
a a healthy sign that last week’s 
selling only got under way after the mar- 
ket had proved for the third time in 


THE MARKETS 


the resistance levels so long barring the fillind t 
testing of last summer's highs. 


@ Flurry in Low Shares—Neit!icr dog fen t 
this group care for the drift of tradex MilMhe n 
toward the low-priced ultraspcculative fh cert 


shares evidenced last week when eight ch 
of the 13 most active Big Board issu, | 
turned out to be stocks selling at Prices 
of $7.50 down to under $1. 

Election returns may shake the marke 
out of its recenf rut one way or the 
other, according to the interpretation 
given results by the mass of investors 

However, few market students think 
that any change in trend that may occy 
for that reason will represent anything 
of a permanent or semipermanent nature, 
@ Postwar Tax Relief?—Wall Street's 
more careful analysts, in fact, actually 
expect no real clarification of the uncer. 
tainties causing recent indecisive markets 
until the time finally arrives when in. 
vestors and traders think they can visual. 
ize fairly correctly the amount of postwar 
tax relief likely, the depth of the recon. 
version slump in industrial activity, and 
the many pr equally important ques. 


tions that still remain to be answered. 


hi 
Security Price Averages . 
This Week Month Yer ’ 
Week Ago Ago Ago mad 
Stocks ted 
Industrial ...125.8 126.1 126.3 1178HBBG oy 
Railroad .... 42.0 42.3 41.2 3740’ 
Utility ..... 55.5 560 55.0 515 
Bonds 


Industrial ...119.8 119.5 119.7 1187 mrter 
Railroad ....110.3 110.2 107.8 99.6 MlMorre 
Utility ..... 117.0 117.0 117.2 1152 


recent weeks that it just couldn’t muster oe 
the strength necessary to break through Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. a 
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j the Legend 


the history of this war is writ- 

he name Of Bernard M. Baruch 

certain to appear prominently in 

chapters, just as it did in the 

-of American participation in the 
World War. : 

h, who gained his first reputa- 
<a Wall Kreet trader, was chair- 
of the War Industnes Board in 
Although he has not held official 
pment posts during the current 
is influence has been felt in many 
and his name has been kept 
the public through his behind- 
nes activities and his participa- 
in the special studies on rubber 
ation, manpower mobilization, 
dustrial reconversion. 
ch never has been a public figure 
e accepted sense. He is not an 
_ He has sought no office. Be- 
his views on the conduct of the 
nd on public and economic affairs 
have been presented over the 
eon table or at his park bench 
"in Washington, the public never 
da real opportunity to get ac- 
ted with him. The result is a 
i, or rather a series of legends. 


* * o 


ter Field, for 30 years a Washing- 
respondent, long has been in a 
on to observe Baruch, the man, 
Baruch, the influence. Now he 
to get behind the legend and to 
} just what has made it possible for 
h, a speculator during the early 
f this century, to grow into one of 
tion’s Elder Statesmen. 
emard Baruch, Park Bench States- 
‘recently published by Whittlesey 
, is a biography in which the 
ds of Baruch, the man with the 
s touch; Baruch, the Wall Street 
; Baruch, the southern Demo- 
Baruch, the prophet; and Baruch, 
bborn man, are all recalled. 
idents in the early career of this 
whose mother wanted him to be 
or, make interesting reading, but 
peatest value of the book, it seems 
, lies in its revelation of the funda- 
ls that have guided his thoughts 
tions, whether it be as a prophet 
paredness or in making millions. 
ch has been condemned in some 
§ because he made some of his 
ns selling “short”; but, as Field 
S out, he was but applying the 
mentals he had learned after go- 
tke several times during his early 
- Baruch freely admitted that in 
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one day in 1916 he had made half a 
million dollars on short sales. He cashed 
in on the 1901 crash. But the public 
does not know that he also went into 
his safe-deposit boxes for $2,000,000 in 
currency to help meet payrolls and to 
support banks that were crippled by 
extended runs during the crisis of 1907. 

Field boils down, in one chapter of 
his book, the Baruch formula for mak- 
ing money in the stock market. There 


are 16 rules, but perhaps the most im- | 


portant is “Don’t forget that 2 and 2 


make 4. Get the facts and be sure they | 


are facts, not rumors, not opinions.” 
The rule was drawn for the stock 
market, but Baruch worked it equally 
hard elsewhere. In the early days of the 
New Deal, it was apparent that Baruch 


off as well as Baruch and Wilson had, 
and a friend asked: “Why are you so 


“How can I be otherwise?” he re- 
plied. “I say 2 and 2 makes 4. I am 
very stubborn about that. Am I sup- 


posed to yield, for the sake of being | 
pleasant, and say that maybe they could | 
make 6, if the government insisted?” 


o * * 


Baruch’s formula has not always set 
well with the politicians, but there is 
no record of his having altered it in the 
interest of expedience, either in the 
financial or political field. 

Field’s book reviews Baruch’s one- 
man crusade, after the 1920 election, 
to have the United States always ready 
for war through industrial preparedness 
and through never-ending study of new 
developments by our military and naval 
chiefs; his argument before the War 
Policies Commission in 1931 for ceil- 
ings on all prices in the event of war; 
his appeals in 1934 for stock-piling of 
strategic materials, 

Now it is too late to take advantage 
of his recommendations on how to pre- 
pare the country for war. But it is not 
too late to take full advantage of the 
warning in the Baruch-Hancock recon- 
version report that quick, fair, and final 
settlement should made of termi- 
nated war contracts and that settlement 
“should not be used for punishment or 
reward, for making better or worse the 
position of manufacturers, workers or 
the public.” 

Others undoubtedly will write, in 

ears. to come, of this many-sided man, 
but Field has done well to lay his em- 
for 


ao on Baruch’s abiding 
cts and for straightforward intellectua 


integrity in using them. Wc. 
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A check on your Felt specifica- 


_ tions may lead to improvement in 


many applications ...step up per- 
formance ... cut costs . . . expedite 


| post-war planning. Send us your 
and President Roosevelt did not hit it | 


specifications and blue prints. We 


| can quickly determine the correct 


stubborn when you see the President?” | Felt to do the job most efficiently — 


and economically. 


Specifications are best under- 
stood when samples are at hand to 
see and feel. So specification Felt 
samples, as well as written specifica- 
tions should be on file in your Engi- 
neering Department, Buying Offices, 
Inspection Departments — and with 
all your Suppliers. 

Give us a complete list of the 
Felts you use. We shall be glad to 
make these convenient files up for 
you. 

Write for chart 
“HOW FELT IS MADE” 


American Felt 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 

St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 
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THE TREND 


AN ELECTION-EVE CAMPAIGN 


On the eve of an election, after weeks of campaign 
oratory, thoughtful management men must sometimes 
wonder whether the greatest triumph is not likely to 
be that chalked up for two principles that are supposed 
to be outlawed by all codes of business practice: the 
principle of expediency and the principle that the end 


justifies the means. 


© We may feel that these principles have been followed 
less in this campaign than in others or that they have 
guided our side less than the other side. However, we 
know that, to a greater or less degree, they rule every 
campaign and at some time sway almost every candidate. 
No man with any knowledge of public affairs, any 
sophistication, or any vestige of objectivity could fail to 
remember their intrusion into the very speeches that 
he had considered most telling. 

This is something which we think we understand and 
for which we normally discount. It is something we 
accept as we accept the conventions of the theater, for 
example—or, perhaps one might more aptly say, the 
conventions of the courtroom. Argument from expedi- 
ency, from interests, and from a conviction that victory 
justifies manipulation of the evidence to the best partisan 
advantage had become a convention of politics long 
before Mare Antony delivered Caesar’s funeral oration. 
Those of us who are smart have so long recognized it 


for what it is that we fail to recognize it for what it does. 


—unless we become wearied by a surfeit of it, as can 
happen on an election eve. 


e Among the things it does is to cause us to discount 
politicians, sometimes without realizing that we do, And 
from that grows a tendency to discount the whole art of 
politics and the function of the politician in a democ- 
racy. 

On an election eve when conventionalized political 
oratory ripens to its highest flavor under the ministra- 
tions of candidates’ boards of strategy and in the eager 
ness of candidates themselves, it becomes easy to see 
how, in Europe, such discounting has played into the 
hands of dictators. It was never hard for the leaders of 
totalitarian regimes, themselves arch-apostles of expe- 
diency and of the principle that the end justifies the 
means, to thrust their fists through the tolerated con- 
vention and demonstrate what everybody knew—that 
the politicians frequently “cooked” the record, made 
promises that could not be taken too seriously, defined 
issues in devious ways, and shaded facts in the interests 
of victory. Even the politicians’ followers could see that; 
they always had; that was the way the game was played. 

The oratorical convention of politics also plays its part 
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in the rift between business and government. The y 
informed businessman knows very well how to disc, 
political platforms and political promises and how 
distinguish between facts and “political facts”: 
sionally he has gained his knowledge from help 
politicians to smooth over the distinction. His aware 
has had an important role in the effort he has made 
establish an almost antonymous relation between 
terms “politician” and “businessman.” It has cont 
uted to much that is illusion in his assumption ¢ 
what government needs is the exercise of precisely 
attitudes and skills that characterize men in business. 

Tolerance of the convention of political oratory 
helped to make him intolerant of the legitimate polit 
attitudes and the useful political skills that are nee 
in the very different business of democratic governmd 
If he himself ever resorts to what is expedient when 
addresses his customers, his suppliers, or his employe 
or if he justifies his statements to selfish ends, he refle 
that he doesn’t do it in the name of democracy. 


© But if there is a special tendency to take a holier-th 
thou attitude toward politicians as we come to the 
max of another quadrennial round of presidential c 
paign oratory, one should stop to consider how the of 
vention tolerated in campaign oratory has been est 
lished in the name of democracy. If it is followed byt 
politicians, it has been made and condoned by all 
us. It belongs to a theater for which we drew up t 
tules. We get what we asked for and we created ¢ 
politicians in our own image. They truly represent 
whether their oratorical deviations from reality win the 
election or defeat. And democracy may be defeated 
any case. 


© This is well worth reflection in an age which has se 
the relatively innocent conventions of political orat 
developed into ruthless weapons of propaganda by th 
who obey no tule but that of expediency, who follow 
principle except that the end justifies the means, a 
whose ends are corrupted by the means they empl 
It is particularly well worth reflection at a time wh 
the rule and the principle may find justification as we 
ons of a war from which the world must, someti 
recover its ancient habits of peacetime decency. 

And if an election-eve weariness seems to oversttt 
the relatively mild advantage that 1944 political « 
paigners have taken of the convention of campaign ¢ 
tory, we might also reflect that, relatively, we have 1 
had a greater need of the unconventional truth. 
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